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The Outlook 


Paris, 1938-1946 


HEN the doors of the Grand Palais des Champs- 
Elysées open tomorrow on the Seventeenth In- 
ternational Aero Exhibition, after an interval of 

eight years, they will reveal a degree of technical progress 
which has had no counterpart in the whole history of 
flying. The first world war interrupted the Paris Show 
from 1913 to 1919—a gap of six years compared with 
the latest one of eight years—but the development that 
had taken place was in no way comparable, even making 
allowance for the fact that the show was held the year 
after the war had finished, and for the immaturity of 
the art in those days. 

In no section of this year’s show will the technical pro- 
gress be more marked than in the British. In 1938 the 
fastest aircraft in the Grand Palais was the Supermarine 
Spitfire, which was then so “‘ hush-hush”’ that no exact 
performance figures could be given. Its counterpart 
this year is the Gloster Meteor IV with its performance 
of 616 m.p.h., confirmed by the Fédération Aéronautique 
Internationale. In the absence of performance figures 
for the 1938 Spitfire, it was the Hawker Hurricane 
which claimed the attention of visitors by its stated 
speed of 335 m.p.h. Few of them could have foreseen 
that these two British types were destined to save this 


country, and thus the world, by their part in the Battle 
of Britain. It was no mere coincidence that both France 
and Italy (for different reasons) took exception to the 
announcement by Sir Kingsley Wood, who was then Air 
Minister, that priority was to be given to British fighter 
production. 

Germany’s only full-size aircraft at the 1938 show was 
a Dornier Do.17, and its British counterpart was the 
Bristol “‘long-nosed’’ Blenheim. Both were to take 
a part in the world struggle which began less than one 
year afterwards, but whereas Germany was too far 
committed to her feebly-armed, fast (but as history 
proved not fast enough) bombers, we evolved the heavy 
four-engined bombers which were to spell the doom of 
Germany. 

In 1938 the most powerful engine at the show was 
the Hispano-Suiza of some 2,000 untried horsepower. 
The Rolls-Royce Merlin II of that year (it powered both 
the Spitfire and the Hurricane) was rated at some 1,000 
h.p., approximately the same as the Napier Dagger. 
The power of the Merlin was to be doubled during the 
war, a feat which would have appeared incredible to 
those who studied it at the 1938 show. This year British 
constructors have pushed the power of their piston en- 
gines up to well abov@ 3,000 -h.p., but it is in the jet 
units that the most spectacular progress has been made, 





T= seventeenth Paris Aero Show opens tomorrow and 

remains open until December |. Before the war it 
was our custom to publish special issues of ‘‘ Flight’’ in 
order to keep our readers informed of the latest develop- 
ments as exemplified by the exhibits at Paris. Fortunately 
the paper situation, although still difficult, has improved 
sufficiently for us to resume our pre-war practice, and this 
week we present to our readers an illustrated survey of the 
very representative British display in the Paris Show, as well 
as tabulated data of all the most important British air- 
craft, military and civil. These tables, and the numerous 





PARIS SHOW REVIEW 


illustrations, stould prove very convenient for future 
reference. 

NEXT week’s issue dated November 21 will contain a 
photogravure supplement graphically illustrating the extent 
to which the British aircraft industry has gained a strong 
foothold in the world’s export markets. It will also reveal 
some of the features which have made British power plants 
pre-eminent, whether they be piston engines or gas turbines. 

In addition there will be a review of the Paris Show 
exhibits, written by staff members on the spot and illus- 
trated by our own artists and photographers. 
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thrusts of more than 4,000 lb being by no means un- 
common—and we are only at the beginning ! 

Great as is the development in aircraft and power 
plants that has taken place during the interval between 
the two shows, it is matched by the almost innumerable 
items which go to the making of a modern aircraft. Instru- 
ments and equipment which in 1938 were dreamed of by 
visionaries only have become realities. That they have 
added still more complication to an already intricate piece 
of mechanism must be admitted, but the mechanical com- 
plication makes for greater operational simplicity and 
safety, and so must be accepted. 


A Psychological Error 
HILE everyone is in full agreement with the Air 
Ministry’s declared policy of improved condi- 
tions in the Royal Air Force, there must have 
been many who felt that some of the R.A.F. items in 
the Lord Mayor’s Procession were ill advised. 

The ancient music hall gags about tea in bed, and the 
sergeant never speaking harshly to a man are all very 
well ; the sarcasm was well founded originally, and there 
is ample room for improvement. But to stress the point 
that the men of the R.A.F. will be better treated in the 
future, as was done in the procession, by showing a man 
sitting-up in bed reading a book strikes us as a result of 
faulty psychology. 

The next tableau was little better. It was presumably 
intended as an appealing encouragement to service over- 
seas, the said appeal taking the form of three men, in 
drill uniforms, sitting around a table drinking beer. 

It is difficult to understand how anyone could imagine 
that such representation of the R.A.F. as a “‘soft’’ ser- 
vice would appeal to the right type of man. Let us by 
all means make life pleasanter for the men in the Royal 
Air Force, and let us treat them properly—but as men, 
not as “‘sissies.”” The motto of the Service is still ‘‘ Per 
Ardua ad Astra.”’ 


LORD MAYOR’S SHOW : 


procession. 
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The New Flat Engines 


OLLOWING upon the first brief announcement 

concerning the new Nuffield engine, on which we 

commented on October 31st, details disclosed in 
this issue reveal that the engine is a flat-four of approxi- 
mately 100 h.p. (70 h.p. for cruising). In our previous 
comment we ventured to forecast that it might have fuel 
injection. It now emerges that the first engine to be 
built will have a down-draught carburettor, but that at 
a later stage a fuel-injection system may be developed. 
The power of the Nuffield engine has been well chosen, 
and it should find ready application to light aircraft. 

A second new engine announced this week is the 
Fedden flat-six sleeve valve, giving some 160 h.p. for 
take-off and about 120 h.p. for cruising with direct drive 
and slightly higher powers in the geared version. One 
of the attractive features of the Fedden engine is the 
small height—just over 12 inches—which enable it to be 
buried in a wing some 14 inches thick. This should be 
useful for light twin installations. 

Between them these two engines cover a very useful 
range of powers, and the British light plane market 
should benefit substantially from the addition to existing 
light power plants which they afford, 





Airmen following their various trades formed the major portion of the R.A.F. section of the 
The crowd on the port side were treated to a tableau of an airman comfortably ensconced in bed reading a book. 
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BRITAIN AT THE 


Message from W. R. Verdon Smith, President of the Society 





PARIS SHOW 





of British Aircraft Constructors 


W. R. Verdon Smith. 


°T HE space taken by the British aircraft industry at the Paris Exhibition is an earnest 
of its resolve to secure a bigger share of the world’s aircraft markets than it has ever 
obtained before. The Salon is an occasion when the competing industries of the nations 
exhibit their goods in a single window. The fact that Great Britain’s share in the window 
is larger than that of any other foreign country indicates that the wish to gain new gnarkets 
is backed by an ability to deliver the goods, and that the range of goods is wide and comparable 
with the likely demand. 

Some fifty companies, representing almost every branch of the British aircraft industry, 
are displaying their products. The Admiralty, the Air Ministry and the Ministry of Supply 
are co-operating. In all, the declared value of the British exhibits in the Grand Palais is 
nearly £400,000—a notable gesture so soon after the industry's own massive display and 
exhibition at Radlett in September. 

The British aircraft industry has made a swift change-over from war production. 
Between 1937 and 1945 its energies were bent to the building of combat aircraft. While the 
war was still in progress there were many who feared that this concentration carried with it 
the threat of a crippling penalty to the future development and manufacture of British civil 
aircraft. Their pessimism has not been justified. As in 1939, so to-day the industry is 


facing and solving its problems with that blend of original genius, compromise, improvization 


and doggedness which is characteristic of the British people in difficult moments. New 
types of British civil aircraft have advanced from the drawing board to flying trials and 
production with a speed, notable at any time, but really praiseworthy when viewed against 
the prevailing circumstances of change and reorganization. 

We are confident, therefore, that the industry's friends will be gratified, and its competitors 
astonished, at the scope and quality of the aircraft, engines and aircraft equipment on view 
in the Grand Palais. They can test and examine our products how they wish, but I think 
they will find little which does not stand up to their most exacting demands, whether they 
want to buy large airliners or the smallest nuts and bolts. 

We are fully aware of the need to press on incessantly with technical development. We 
know that complacency is the sure way to technical stagnation and eventual loss of prestige 
and business. But we may reasonably ask our friends to share our pride in many notable 
achievements, and to regard them as the sure promise of good things to come. The world’s 
speed record of 991 km.{h., achieved in the course of flights, some of which exceeded the coveted 
speed of 1000 km./h., endorses our sense of achievement in airframe design and power plant 
invention and development. Among the numerous British items of equipment and major 
components the discerning visitor will find ample evidence that the ingenuity and technical 
mastery which produced the marvel of radar and many other valuable war-time devices are 
being turned successfully to the needs of air transport. 

No fewer than twenty-two types of civil aircraft were on view at the S.B.A.C. display 
and exhibition in September—a striking figure so soon after the war. Since then, British 
transport aircraft on delivery and demonstration flights have begun what promises to be an 
impressive invasion of world markets. Paris, 1946, marks a new stage in our export drive. 
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A pointer to the design of future single-jet fighters is provided by the Vickers-Armstrongs (Supermarine) E.10/44 


Some: Thoughts on Possible Developments in the Near Future 


veyed on pages 523 et seq are of wartime design. 

This implies no recalcitrance in the Ministry ot 
Supply, responsible for directing our technical develop- 
ment, nor lethargy among British manufacturers, who 
have the choice of translating official specifications more 
or less literally, or of interpreting them freely as ‘‘ Private 
Ventures.”’ 

Some of the types are indisputably more efficient than 
comparable machines of other countries—comparable, 
that is, in duty, date of design and state of development— 
and those which can hardly be termed “‘ world-beaters’’ 
are the equals of foreign counterparts. 

Beyond Air Marshal Coryton’s pronouncement that all 
future fighters for the Royal Air Force will be jet-pro- 
pelled, little or nothing has been declared which might 
serve as a guide to current British policy as it affects 
Service aircraft development. In particular, enquiries con- 
cerning the nature of future R.A.F. 
bombers—their size and _ weight, 
whether of flying-wing, tail-less or 
conventional layout, if jet or turbine- 
airscrew-propelled, armed or un- 
armed—remain unanswered. 

How often the question is put, “‘Is 
the big bomber obsolete? ’’ and how 
trying it can be to arrive at what is 
implied by ‘‘big.’’ Many people do 
not readily comprehend that bulk is, 
or should be, determined first by the 
radius of action demanded (this is 
manifested as fuel load); next by the 
hypothesis that the bomb load should 
be commensurate with range (there 
being little point in flying a great dis- 
tance to drop a small bomb); and 
finally, by the armament and/or crew 
provision to ensure safe delivery of the 
load over the prescribed distance. 

Questions of the same order are 
*‘Which is better—the single-jet or 
multi-jet fighter?.’’ and ‘‘How many 
guns should a fighter have? ”’ 

While avoiding undue controversy 
it is possible to set down some of the 
major problems now besetting de- 
signers and some possible solutions 
which suggest themselves, and thus 
arrive at the probable characteristics 


NOR the greater part the British military aircraft sur- 








The world’s fastest fighter with twin 

piston engines, the D.H- Hornet com- 

bines long range with exceptional 
performance. 


of aircraft which might reasonably be expected to 
materialize within two to five years. This will be done 
with particular reference to British intentions, so far as 
they are known, to British gas-turbine power plants now 
available for installation in ‘‘ development ’’ aircraft, and 
to material shown: at Paris. 

Concerning fighter development, it has already been 
pointed out in Flight that operational requirements are 
not likely to be immediately and radically revised, and 
that the demand will persist for two basic classes—a single- 
seat day fighter and a multi-seat machine for night and 
bad-weather work: This classification is, of course, elemen- 
tary and at present embraces most of the so-called special- 
ized designs, €.g., army-support and low-altitude fighters, 
high-altitude intercepters, naval fighters and intruders. * 

Emphasis is likely to be placed on the development of 
turbine-jet-propelled intercepters, at present exemplified by 
the peerless Meteor Mk. IV, displayed at Paris both by the 


R.A.F. and by the Gloster company. ’ 


These fighters may have supplemen- 
tary liquid-rocket propulsion for 
climb and in some instances are likely 
to depart considerably from the lay- 
out of the familiar Meteor, amply as 
this has justified its designer’s confi- 
dence. Many and varied possibilities 
are Offered the designer of the future 
multi-jet fighter. 

A typical twin-jet fighter four or 
five years hence may well have twin 
axial-flow power plants of 5,000- 
6,000 Ib thrust apiece mounted in- 
board, and if the designer makes the 
best use of aerodynamic expedients— 
for example swept-back surfaces— 
speeds close to 700 m.p.h. may be 
realized. 

Tt will be noted that axial-flow units 
have been specified for such an ait- 
craft. Present indications are that 
this form will be favoured and that 
the larger-diameter units with centzi- 
fugal compressors, at present exempli- 
fied by the Rolls-Royce Nene and de 
Havilland Ghost, will be adapted 
more readily to single-jet fighters the 
possible design of which is already 
expressed in the Supermarine 
E.10/44. A machine on the lines of 
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MILITARY AIRCRAFT 
TOMORROW 





the ‘‘E.10,’’ but having a tricycle 
undercarriage and possibly swept-bacix 
wings, immediately suggests itself, 
particularly for operation from aircraft 
carriers, where dimensions and weight 
are governing considerations. 

The publicity which has justly 
been accorded pure-jet fighters, by 
virtue of their high speeds and rates 
of.climb, has to some éxtent masked 
serious deficiencies which are now en- 
gaging the attention of planning and 
design staffs. Severely limited en- 
durance, even with bulky external 
tanks, is the most serious shortcom- 
ing. Efforts by the Americans to 
develop twin-jet fighters having suffi- 
cient range for bomber escort have 
culminated (due to the enormous fuel 
loads demanded) in the production of 
excessively bulky and heavy machines 
which could certainly not be pitted 
with confidence against ‘‘local’’ in- 
tercepters. 


Some Snags 


The next few years will see not onlv 
a great struggle to secure longer en- 
durance in jet fighters, but to render 
them less vulnerable to the heavy 
ordnance which will certainly be 
mounted on future machines of their 
class. Problems of handling, main- 
tenance, of pressurizing, pilot safety, 
and visibility all loom dark over the project boards, but 
the pure-jet fighter has established itself and these diffi- 
culties will be progressively mastered. 

The internationally accepted armament of four 20 mm 
guns remains adequate for general purposes, but heavier- 
calibre guns, or automatic-firing rocket-projectile installa- 
tions, may become necessary for the destruction of the 
larger sizes of aircraft. Two guns or even one “‘super”’ 
weapon may yet be adopted as normal equipment. 

Bomber development is likely to run parallel to fighter 
evolution in so far as the pure jet will become the accepted 
form of power plant, at least in the medium and larger 















Deck-landing trials 
with the de Havilland 
Sea Vampire have 
prepared the way for 
future pure-jet Naval 
fighters. The Sea 
Vampire is seen 
landing on H.M.S. 
Ocean. 





One of the last piston-engined fighters, 

the Hawker Sea Fury X, is a particu- 

larly fine example of the present-day 
“‘general purpose ’’ fighter. 
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sizes. For the “‘front-line’’ bomber, 
army-support or “‘ attack ”’ aircraft, as 
now demanded by the armies, special- 
ized design is desirable. The aircraft 
must be capable of making low-level 
or diving attacks on small tactical 
targets and for this work strength, 
manceuvrability, heavy armour pro- 
tection, good view and the ability to 
operate from small airfields are essen- 
tial requirements. Bombs will be 
complementary to a heavy gun and /or 
rocket projectile load. A single-seat 
army-support machine powered by 
one Armstrong Siddeley Python or 
twin Mambas (alternatively twin 
Rolls-Royce Darts) and capable of 
carrying an offensive load of at least 
4,000 lb can be visualized. 

The jet-propelled medium bomber 
need be little slower than the defen- 
sive fighter, but attainment of ade- 
quate range may prejudice bomb 
stowage. A crew of three (pilot, 
navigator/bomb aimer, and wireless 
operator/gunner) should suffice for 
normal day or night operation, and 
armament, if fitted, will have to be 
treated as an integral design feature. 

‘‘Medium’’ bombers a few years 
hence may be powered by turbine-jets 
delivering a total of something like 
12,000 lb thrust, and might carry 
6,000-8,000 lb of bombs and be capable 
of cruising at over 500 m.p.h. Larger 
types may well be of similar design 
and little inferior in performance. 

Jet propulsion is, of course, particu- 
larly desirable in high-speed strategical 
reconnaissance aircraft, but as in the case of fighters and 
bombers, the question of range is embarrassing. Whereas 
the D.H. Mosquito P.R.34 is as fast as many contem- 
porary fighters and has a very high ceiling, it possesses an 
exceptional long range ; but the jet reconnaissance machine 
can hardly be expected to combine performance qualities 
in the same proportions. Turbine-airscrew units, piston 
engines, or new types of power plant, compounded of 
piston-engine gas-generators driving turbines, possibly with 
pure-jet propulsion for emergencies, may prove expedient. 


Suiting the Navy 


For naval use the airscrew turbine seems to hold special 
promise. In view of the success of the de Havilland Sea 
Vampire during its deck-landing trials future marine fighters 
will almost certainly have pure-jet propulsion, but strike 
aircraft, now exemplified by the Blackburn Firebrand, 
may be powered with a unit such as the Armstrong Sid- 
deley Python, or with two similar engines like the Rolls- 
Royce Dart, or AS. Mamba. There seems to be no reason 
why the deck-landing strike aircraft should not resemble 
i army-support ‘‘attack’’ machine, 
though this opinion is ex- 
pressed with some misgivings 
in view of the regrettably 
persistent adaptation of land- 
based aircraft for carrier 
operation. 

A two-seat deck-landing 
night-fighter reconnaissance 
aircraft with turbine-jet or 
turbine-airscrew power units 
would seem a desirable type. 

Patrol and reconnaissance 
over water will demand land- 
planes or flying boats with 
compounded units or turbine- 
airscrews. 


in essentials the 
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Fedden Flat-Six Engine 


A New 5.3-litre Unit 


T the beginning of July this year, the plans of the firm of 
Roy Fedden, Ltd.,. which was formed in 1945, were an- 
nouncea in Flight, and installation drawings for the larger 
project, an axial-flow airscrew turbine, were printed. This unit 
is designed to weigh 750 lb, to have a diameter of 27in and. to 
develop 1,425 equivalent shaft horse power (1,305 s.h.p. +120 
e.h.p. from the jet). 

It is now learned that an example of the smaller Fedden 
aircraft engine will be ready in time for exhibition at 
Paris. This is the flat-six sleeve-valve light engine developing 
a maximum of 185 h.p. Originally announced as of 4.6 litres 
capacity, the later unit illustrated has in fact a 
capacity of 5.35 litres. 

This light engine is a new departure in its class, 
and is intended principally for installation within 
the wing. Its overall depth is only 14in, and at 
most points it is 12}in. An extension shaft will 
drive pusherwise as indicated in the drawing. If 
a single engine were installed in the nose of a 
medium light tricycle aircraft, there should be 
plenty of room for a retractable nose wheel in a 
fairing beneath the power unit. Being designed 
as a ‘‘buried’’ unit this flat-six should also be 
very suitable for powering helicopters. 

The six horizontally opposed cylinders have 
sleeve valves and thus a_ well-tried design 





The 185 h.p. horizontally opposed unit is particularly note- 


worthy for its small depth of 12.25in. It employs sleeve 
valves and petrol injection. 


associated with the name of Sir Roy Fedden is introduced for 
the first time in the lower power class. There are three inlet 
ports and two exhaust ports per cylinder. The sleeves are 
made from a high-expansion nickel manganese chromium steel 
alloy, and the cylinders from a low-expansion silicon alloy. A 


to be Shown at Paris 


six-throw crankshaft is carried in four plain bearings and has 
an adaptor for an extension drive shaft. 

In addition to having sleeve valves, this light engine design 
is unusual in employing petrol injection, a combined starter. 
generator geared to the crankshaft, and an ignition system 
incorporating one magneto and one coil. The sparking plugs 
are fitted to each cylinder. The mixed ignition system is new 
to British light aircraft engines, but has been applied in 






Specially designed for ‘‘buried ’’ installations, 
the new Fedden engine is here shown in an 
aircraft wing, driving a pusher airscrew through 
an extension shaft. Note the unusual length- 
wise arrangement of the cooling fins on the 
cylinders. 





America, in particular, to Jacobs engines. 
Data for the flat-six are as follows :— 
Bore and stroke, 4.3 x 3.75 in (109.2 x 95.25 mm). 
Displacement, 325 cu in (5.35 litres). 
Compression ratio (90 octane fuel), 8:1. 
Width (across cylinder heads), 31.7 in. 
Length (without drive shaft), 34.75in. 
Height, 12.25in (+2.5in over fuel injection 
pump). 
Weight dry (ungeared, without starter, baffles 
or exhaust system), 310 lb. 1.94 lb/b.h.p. 
; Power output ungeared : 
Take-off and Rated, 160 h.p. (163 c.v.) at 2,750 r.p.m. 
Cruising, 123 h.p. (125 c.v.) at 2,500 r.p.m. 
Power output geared: 
Take-off and Rated, 185 h.p. (188 c.v.) at 3,400 r.p.m. © 
Cruising, 150 h.p. (153 c.v.) at 3,150 r.p.m. 
Fuel consumption, 0.46 to 0.47 lb/b.h.p./hr. 
At the time of writing no new details concerning the 1,350 
h.p. Fedden airscrew turbine are available. Such information 
as has been released appeared in Flight of July 4th and ith. 





GUEST NIGHT AT 


HE first Contractors Guest Night given since the war by 

the Aircratt and Armament Experimental Establishment at 
Boscombe Down on November 8th was a worthy successor to 
those memorable pre-war ‘‘family’’ parties held at Martles- 
ham. On these occasions informality is the byword as soon 
as dinner is over, and by midnight two chief designers, a brace 
of Air Commodores and a handful of assorted test pilots can 
usually be found engaged on some cunningly contrived obstacle 
race or the hike. 

Ini an- amusing and much appreciated speech to ‘‘Our 
Guests,’’ Air Commodore H. F. Fraser, C.B.E., A.F.C., who 
commands the Boscombe Down Establishment and who was 
chairman at the dinner, said that scarcely a member of his 
present staff had been concerned long enough to have attended 
one of the pre-war Martlesham guest nights. Air Commodore 
Fraser, who carries the South Africa flash°on his shoulder, 
added that he had been told that the chairman’s speech should 
be short, but having come all the way from Johannesburg he 
was not going to be done out of his say. Among the guests 
welcomed by name were Air Marshal Sir Alec Coryton, K.B.E., 
C.B., M.V.O.,D.F.C., Air Vice-Marshal J. N. Boothman, C.B., 
D-F.C., A.F.C , and the new A.O.C. of No. 41 Group, Air Vice- 
Marshal C. W. Weedon, C.B., C.B.E. 


BOSCOMBE DOWN 


In spite of the war years intervening and the changes in staffs 
the old spirit between Martlesham—now Boscombe Down—and 
the aircraft industry still existed, and one purpose of the 
guest night was to repay some of the hospitality invariably 
extended by the aircraft companies to Service visitors. Any 
doubt as to the timeliness of this first post-war guest night was 
dispelled by the immediate and enthusiastic response to the 
first invitations. 

Air Marshal Sir Alec Coryton in a short toast to the British 
aircraft industry said that without the co-operation which 
there had been between the aircraft industry and the Service 
“we should probably not-be here.’’ Germany had failed to 
establish this contact. The Air Marshal recalled that the 
A. and A.E.E. had started 31 years before at Upavon and 
had received its present title on moving to Martlesham in 1919. 
The Establishment had set a world hallmark for honest opinion 
and unbiased testing. 

Sir Frederick Handley Page, C.B.E., President of the Royal 
Aeronautical Society, proposed ‘‘Our Hosts’’ in one of his 
characteristically humorous speeches, and managed to com- 
ment, tease, criticize, congratulate and amuse in quick 
succession. 

(Some photographs appear on page 541.) 
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EXPORTED: One of a 
batch of 2-seater Hurricane 
trainers delivered to Persia. 
Next week’s Flight will con- 
tain a special feature on 
British aircraft sold abroad. 


Lincolns in Chile 
HE three Avro Lincolns which, as 
mentioned in last week’s issue of 
Flight (p. 511), were on their way to 
attend the inaugural celebration of 
Chile’s new President, arrived at Santi- 
ago at 6 p.m. G.M.T. on November 2nd, 

two days before the ceremony. 
It was a trouble-free trip and total 

flying time was about 47 hours. 


Gloster Appointment 


NV R. PHILIP STANBURY, D.F.C., 
has been appointed chief test pilot 
of the Gloster Aircraft Company as from 
the first of the present month, and Mr. 
Eric Greenwood, O.B.E., now takes 
charge of the firm’s technical sales. 

Mr. Greenwood’s knowledge of high- 
speed flight, probably unrivalled by any 
other pilot, will be of enormous advan- 
tage in his new duties, but he has no 


FLIGHT 


intention of giving up flying, though he 
will no longer carry out performance 
tests. 


For Washington 


IR ALWYN CROW, until recently 
Director of Guided Projectiles in the 
Ministry of Supply and responsible for 
rocket research, has now been appointed 
head of the Scientific and Technical Ser- 
vices, British Supply Office, Washington, 
and will maintain liaison with the U-S. 
authorities on all scientific matters 
(other than atomic energy) for which the 
Ministry of Supply is responsible. 

Sir Alwyn joined the scientific service 
of the War Office in 1919 and, since then, 
has been prominently associated with 
ballistics under the War Office and, on 
its formation, under the M. of S. 





AXIAL REVELATION: Although no “‘interiors’’ of the Armstrong-Siddeley 

Python airscrew-turbine may be published at present, this unusually interesting 

section of the earlier A.S.X. turbo-jet of which the Python is a direct descendant, 

indicates very clearly the construction of its 14-stage axial flow compressor and 
the 11 surrounding combustion chambers. 
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That Coveted 1,000 km.p.h. 
SPIRANTS for the Blériot trophy 
have another five years in which to 
try to win it, for the F.A.I. has informed 
the R.Ae.C. that the contest is to remain 
open until December 31st, 1951. 

There are two points about the Louis 
Blériot 1,000 km.p.h. Speed Contest 
which may not be generally appreciated ; 
one is that it must be flown over a closed 
circuit, and the other that although the 
first pilot to register 1,000 km.p.h. over 
such a circuit will be the final holder, 
it can be gained initially by a speed of 
600 km.p.h. and subsequently by speed 
increases of not less than five per cent 
until somebody clocks the ‘‘ thousand.’’ 

The rules also stipulate that the circuit 
must be of such distance that the com- 
petitor is airborne for at least 30 min. 


“ Fortune” is Frank 


HE American magazine, Fortune, 
is emphatically not one of those 


U.S. periodicals which believes in apply- 
ing ballyhoo publicity to everything 
American. On the contrary it believes 
(unlike so many of its contemporaries) 
that the blunt truth is stimulating for 
Americans, even when it is not flatter- 
ing. 

In a recent article under the title of 
‘Jet Propulsion: The U.S. Is Behind,’’ 
it stated that British jet engines are so 
far advanced that they are merely lying 
in wait, and that British Meteor squad- 
rons were formerly operating on a main- 
tenance schedule of 180 hours between 
overhauls and now had increased this to 
270 hours. 

‘*The best the U.S. can do,”’ adds 
Fortune, ‘‘is still under too hours.’’ 


A "Flying-on” Part 
“THE Vickers Viking which is to figure 
in a screen drama now being filmed 
by Cineguild is probably the first of 
Britain’s post-war luxury airliners to 
‘“go into pictures’’ in this country. 

It will appear in a sequence in which 
the heroine flies to Holland in search of 
evidence to clear her husband who is on 
trial at the Old Bailey for murder, and 
however brief the ultimate footage 
accorded this part of the story in the 
finished product, the fact remains that 
the Viking, partnered by the camera- 
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men’s Anson, had to fly from Northolt-as 
far as Dorset before the required 
‘‘shots’’ were obtained to the satisfac- 
tion of the assistant director. 

As they flew at 6,oooft to, get above 
cloud, and it was necessary to remove 
the Anson’s emergency windows to 
ensure clarity, the cameramen had a dis- 
tinctly chilly time of it—so much so 
that one of them is alleged to have re- 
marked: ‘‘ Now I know why they’ re call- 
ing it ‘Take My Life.’ ’’ 


Unorthodoxy 


pans are nearing completion for a 
. very interesting light four-seater de- 
signed by Planet Aircraft, Ltd. Pure 
magnesium is to be used throughout the 
construction, which will be of ‘“‘ lobster 
claw ’’ type with no stringers, formers or 
ribs. Tests on samples indicate that by 
grading the skin thickness to conform to 
local stresses, this type of construction 
works out very light and, since joints 
will be made by welding, manufacture 
should be very rapid. 

In its general layout also, the new 
Planet aircraft is unusual. The engine 
is housed in the fuselage, behind the 
passengers, and there is shaft transmis- 
sion to a pusher airscrew behind the tail. 
The whole tail cone of the fuselage is 
removable for engine overhaul, etc. The 
design is very clean, so that a good per- 
formance should be achieved. 


Hard Luck 
UT for sheer bad luck with the 
weather, which so reduced visibility 
that he missed the control check at Le 


Bourget, there is little doubt that 
Sqn. Ldr. Cotes-Preedy, flying the 
Gloster Meteor E590, would have 


lowered the London-Paris record by a 
useful margin. (By the time these words 
reach the reader, of course, he or one of 
his fellow Meteor pilots may possibly 
have had another crack at it.) 

The distance is 205 miles and the fast- 
est recorded time, so far, is the 50 
minutes set up by Jeffrey Quill in a 
Spitfire in 1939. The return trip, how- 
ever, was accomplished in 41 minutes— 
an average speed of 300 m.p.h. 

As the Meteor is capable of roughly 
double this speed, it should be able to 
bring the time down to less than the 
half hour. Incidentally, for Cotes- 
Preedy to have pulled off a_ perfect 
wheels-down emergency landing in a 
chance field, and with fuel almost gone, 
was a combination of good fortune (in 
finding a possible place in time) and 
flying skill that calls for hearty con- 
gratulations 
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ALL-MAGNESIUM CONSTRUCTION. 


News in Brief 


Fifteen hundred food parcels a month 
are being sent from Australia by air and 
sea- from Dunlop employees there to 
Dunlop employees in Great Britain. 
Each parcel contains butter, meat, cook- 
ing fat, chocolate, jam, honey and fruit. 

* * * 


The Old Students’ Association of the 
College of Aeronautical Engineering 
(Chelsea) has been re-formed. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to the 
Honorary Secretary, ‘College House, 72, 
Princes Way, Wimbledon Park, London, 
S.W.19. 

* * * 

‘* Aerotech’’ Flying Club No. 1, of 
Hayes, Middlesex, established in July, 
1925, and members of the British Gliding 
Association since its reconstruction, wish 
it to be known that they are not con- 
nected with the Aerotec Research 
Group recently formed in the Bristol 
area. (See Flight, October 24th, p. 446.) 

* * * 


The crews of the Lockheed Neptune, 
Truculent Turtle, and the Boeing B-29 
Dreamboat, which achieved fame. with 
flights from Perth (Aus.) to Columbus 
(Ohio), and Hawaii to Cairo respectively, 
were guests at a recent round-table discus- 
sion held by the Institute of Navigation 
in Washington. 

7 * * 

Mr. E. A. King left for India by air 
on October 30th to take up the post of 
general manager of Dundas 
(Eastern), Ltd., Bombay. He replaces 
Mr. H. F, Higgins who has left the firm. 


a * * 
The opening of new depots at Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh, and St. Martin’s 
Street, Ipswich, on December 2nd, is 


announced by Ferodo, Ltd. 
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Scale model of the Planet four-seater 
referred to in the adjoining text. 







The undercarriage is a tricycle 


There ‘are no priority bookings for 
seats in K.L.M. airliners, ‘‘ despite te. 
cent reports to the contrary,’’ it has been 
stated by an official of the company; 
reservations are made ‘‘in strict rota- 
tion.’’ Incidentally, a K.L.M. Dakota 
from Amsterdam recently had the honour 
of being the 10,oooth aircraft to land 
at Croydon Airport since the beginning 
of this year. 


* * * 


Addressing the Society of Automotive 
Engineers at Los Angeles recently, Mr. 
Harry H. Howell, of Boeing’s electrical 
research unit, said that a vast amount of 
knowledge remained to be gained and 
understood before commercial aircraft 
could guarantee-satisfactory performance 
at altitudes much above 35,oooft, and 
that this applied particularly to elec- 
trical equipment. 5 


* * * 


Two other Boeing executives, G. W. 
Newton and W. K. Klose, power-plant 
engineers, stressed the need to simplify 
the complications of levers and instru- 
ments concerned with engine control 
which required the attention of the pilot 
of a large modern aircraft with recipro- 
cating engines. (Years ago, the cele- 
brated Bill Stout coined the succinct 
observation, ‘‘Simplicate and add more 
lightness.’’) 


* * * 


And at the same meeting, Edward C. 
Wells, the firm’s chief engineer, spoke of 
the need to take into consideration the 
humidity and temperature conditions in 
that part of the world where an aircraft 
would be operating if maximum efficiency 
was to be obtained, since these factors 
affected both design and _ operating 
practices. 
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The latest (short-span) version of the Gloster Meteor IV fighter, with twin Rolls-Royce Derwent Vs. 





Newest Types in All Classes Discussed 


scale in the Grand Palais in Paris. Two of these 
are Gloster Meteor IVs—one the’ World’s Air- 
Speed Record holder, exhibited on the Air Ministry 
stand, and the second a short-span machine of the same 
Mark shown by the Gloster Aircraft Co., Ltd. Hawker 
Aircraft, Ltd., present a Sea Fury X Naval fighter, and 
the Fairey Aviation Co., Ltd., a -Fire- 
fly IV fighter-reconnaissance machine. 
A Prentice military trainer is displayed 
by Percival Aircraft, Ltd. 
It might be argued that, even rein- 
forced by machines to be demonstrated 


ae four British military machines figure full- 


Some clever design work was necessary to 

convert the Spitfire single-seat fighter into 

a dual-control trainer. The first Spitfire 
Trainer is shown above. 


Another Service-type aircraft now available 
as a dual-control trainer is the Fairey 
Firefly Trainer shown on the right. The 
Firefly I was originally a Naval fighter- 
reconnaissance type. 


at nearby airfields, the British showing of military types 
is barely adequate, but there is consolation in the know- 
ledge that other designs are represented by models, 
photographs and drawings, and that detailed technical 
data will in many cases be available to accredited 
individuals and bodies. 

Flight’s own contribution in furthering acquaintance- 








The Percival Prentice is a dual- 

control machine with three seats 

—one for a student who is enabled 
to ‘watch points.’’ 
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Gross |Nor 
: : : oe f 3 ; : No. | Max. Power (or Thrust) Wing | Gre 
Make and Designation of Aircraft Principal Duties Con- Power Unit Designation of at Height of Area | Wei 
struction Units -, (sq ft) (Ik 
H | i ae 
FIGHTERS qpading Types) 
de Havilland Vampire F. Mk. | ... ote oe | Fighting ... Composite] de Havilland Goblin I! I 2,600!b at 500 m.p.h. S.L.} | 266 a 
de Havilland Sea Vampire ; | Fighting ... Composite| de Havilland Goblin II 1 | 2,600!b at 500 m.p.h.S.L.| jf) 266 Be, 
de Havilland Ho net F. Mk. 1 Fighting. Bombing. Attack Composite| Rolls-Royce Merlin 130/131.. 2 1,890 h.p. at 13,750f | ;@ 36! 16,1 
de Havilland Sea Hornet Mk. XX Fighting. Bombing. Attack Composite} Rolls-Royce Merlin 130/131.. 2 1,890 h.p. at 13,750 | ;f} 36! | 16! 
de Havilland Mosquito N.F. Mk. 36 Fighting (Night) Wooden | Rolls-Royce Merlin 113 2 1,430 h.p. at 27,250f | 2) 454 23,5 
Fairey Firetly F.R. Mk. IV Paes: Reconnaissance. Bombing. | Metai Rolls-Royce Griffon 74 1 | 2,245 hup. at 9,250ft 7h 330 | 13,2 
Gloster flatcor F. Mk. IV Fighting. Reconnaissance. Bombing | Metal Rolls-Royce Derwent V 2 2,880ib at 500 m.p.h.S.L.| | 374 14,4 
Hawker Fury F.-Mk. | antes Bombing. Attack Metal Napier Sabre VII N.S. 93SM. 1 | 2,760 h.p. at 12,500ft jf 280 | 12,2 
Hawker Sea Fury F. Mk. X Fighting. Bombing. Attack Meta! Bristol Centaurus XVIII | | Over 2,600 h.p. at 14,250f| | 280 12,0 
Martin-Baker M.B.5 Fighting ... Metal Rolls-Royce Griffon 83 I 2,120 h.p. at 12,250fe jp 262 11,5 
Saunders-Roe S.R./A.1 Fighting ... Metal Metropolitan-Vickers F.2/4 ... 2 | 3,500Ib at S.L. static | 415 = 
Vickers-Armstrongs (Supermarine) E.10/44 ... | Fighting Metal Relies Rinen Nene ! 4,3801b at 500 m.p.h.S.b.| | 26 pis 
eens (Supermarine) Spiteful F. | Fighting. Bombing. Attack Metal Rolls-Royce Griffon 69 | 2,145 h.p. at 15,500ft | 210 9,9 
Vickers-Armstrongs (Supermarine) Seafang | Fighting. Bombing. Rec i e. | Metal Rolls-Royce Griffon 89 1 2,145 hp. at 15,500fe \ 210 10,4 
Viekers-Armstrongs (Supermarine) Spitfire Renee Bombing. Attack Metal Rolls-Royce Griffon 64 or 85 ! 2,145 h.p. at 15,500fe ! 244 9,9 
ee powers (Supermarine) Seafire | Fighting. Bombing. Attack Metal Rolls-Royce Griffon 87 ! 2,145 h.p. at 15,500fe | 24 10,2 
Westland Welkin N.F. Mk. 1A ... Fighting (Night) Metal Rolls-Royce Merlin 77 2 1,475 h.p. at 22,250ft 1 460 21,8 
Avro Lincoln B. Mk. I! Bombing oa .-. | Metal Rolls-Royce Merlin 68 y 4 1,565 hp. at 17,250fe 7g 142! | 82,0 
de Havilland Mosquito B. Mk. 35 Bombing sey Stace ES | Wooden | Rolls-Royce Merlin 113/114... | 2 | 1,430 h.p. at 27,250ft | 454 | 25,2 
MULTI-PURPOSE ang’ Strike” / 
Blackburn Firebrand T.F. Mk. V se i = papas Dive bombing. | Metal Bristol Centaurus IX... 1) 2,225 h.p. at 11,000ft 815 | 15,6 
Bristol Brigand T.F. Mk. | bic ~~ tpg Dive bombing. | Metal Bristol Centaurus 57 2 | 2,610 h.p. at 14,250ft tp 718 | 38,2 
de Havilland Sea Mosquito T.R. Mk. 33... Torpedo attack. Bombing. Recon-| Wooden | Rolls-Royce Merlin 25 2 1,500 h.p. at 9,500ft 2 454 | 22,0 
Fairey Spearfish T.D. Mk. | i= ie pion Todgule tameh. Dive bombing Metal Bristol Centaurus 58 1 | 2,610 hip. at 14,250fe 647 |, 22,0 
: RECONN, 
de Havilland Mosquito P.R. Mk. 34... i | Photographic reconnaissance ... Wooden | Rolls-Royce Merlin 113/114... 2 1,430 h.p. at 27,250ft 454 25,5 
Short Sturgeon Mk. | . | Reconnaissance. Bombing Metal Rolls-Royce Merlin 149 2 | 1,650 hip. at 16,750 | 295 | 21.7 
Short Seaford Mk. | | Rec e. Bombing Metal _| Bristol Hercules XIX 4 | 1,735 h.p. at 500fe ar | 7.0 
| onsen" 
Auster A.O.P. Mk. VI Observation. Communications Composite; de Havilland Gipsy Major VII 1 145 h.p. at S.L. — 2.16 
Heston A.O.P. Observation. Communications _ de Havilland Gipsy Queen 33 1 250 h.p. at S.L. 2 a4 | 3,05 
Vickers-Armstrongs (Supermarine) S.14/44 ... | Observation. Reconnaissance. Train- | Metal Rolls-Royce Griffon ... ! approx. 2,100 h.p. _— = 
ee (Supermarine) Sea Otter Dbsaresinen. Air/sea rescue... Composite] Bristol Mercury 30 ... | 870 h.p. at 4,500ft 4 10,¢ 
Airspeed Ayrshire C. Mk. | Transport Pee! ose Metal Bristol Centaurus 2 | approx. 2,300 h.p. + _ p20 53° 
Avro York C. Mk. | Transport Metal —_| Rolls-Royce Merlin 24 4 | 1,500 h.p. at 9.500% — |e 
General Aircraft Hamilcar X Transport Wooden | Bristol Mercury 31 ... 2 | 870 h.p. at 4,500ft 2 os Noe 
Handley-Page Hastings C. Mk. | Transport. Glider towing Metal Bristo! Hercules 101... 4 1,625 h.p. at 19,500ft 1408 | 75,( 
Handley-Page Halifax A. Mk. IX Transport Glider towing Meta: Sristol Hercules 16 ... 4 | 1,440-hp. at 11,750f y 
Boulton-Pau! P. 103 Training ... Meta' Armstrong-Siddeley Mamba | 1,250 equiv. h.p. (approx.) Zs ~E 
Bristol Buckmaster T. Mk. | Training .. Metal mcneel Caumeree Wr 2 2,140 h.p. at 12,000ft 3 708 33,7 
Fairey Firefly ! Trainer Training ... Metal Rolls-Royce Griffon XII 1 | 1,665 h.p. at 11,000ft gl Be 
Miles Martinet T.T. Mk. | “ Target towing. Training Wooden | Bristol Mercury 30 ... 1 | 870 h.p. at 4,500ft ay 7 | 667 
Percival Prentice Mk. | Training. Communications . Metal de Havilland Gipsy Queen 31 | 250 h.p. at S.L. 43 ee | a7 
Reid and Sigrist Desford Mk. 1 ... Training. Communications Wooden | de Havilland Gipsy Major I... 2 130 h.p. at 2,350ft 2 4 am 
i eres (Supermarine) Spitfire | Training ... Metal Rolls-Royce Merlin 61 ! 1,390 h.p. at 23,500ft ah 42 | 7.4 
“NOTE: The specially prepared table above incorporates the latest data available and is t ond o¢ 
informative of its kind yet published. The difficuity must be appreciated, however, of co , ons are 


a compact tabular form, the over-all efficiency of a modern military aircraft with its v 
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| I} Normal Range with 
' ed Paces Wing Max. Speed Climb to Typical Service Typical 
) Area | Weight Loading |(m.p.h.) at (ft) (ft) in (min) Load Ceiling Armament Typical Bomb, Torpedo Remarks 
ts | oq ft) | (Ib) | (Ib/sq ft) (miles) (ft) (Guns) and/or R.P. Loads 
rensapnding Types) 
266 See { 32.0 540 20,000 | I.R.C. 4,200 ft/min 1,050 45,000 +- 4x20mm = Combat weight, 8,578lb. Max. 
{ Remarks weight, 10,298Ib. 
' 266 8,600 32.0 530 20,000 | I.R.C. 4,200 ft/min 1,050 45,000+- 4x20 mm — Irc-eased flap area. 
x. 
wi | 16,10 44,5 | 473 22,000 | 15,900 3.7] 1,230 35,000+ | 4x20mm 2x 1,000-Ib bombs or | Max. range (weight, 20,900 Ib), 
| 8 x 60-Ib R/Ps 2,900 miles. 
il 36! 16,100 44.5 465 22,000 | 15,000 3.7 1,230 35,000+- 4x20 mm 2x 1,000-!b. bombs or Wings fold. 
8 x 60-Ib R/Ps ' 
2 454 | 23,500 51.0 400 27,250 vate 13,000fc 2,000+ 40,000+ 4x20 mm 2 x 500-Ib bombs | — 
2; t/min 
330 13,200 40.0 386 14,000 ,000 9.6 760 31,900 4x 20mm 2 x 1,900-Ib bombs or Speed and climb for stripped 
2 16 x 60-Ib R/Ps condition. 
374 14,460 41.4 580 15,000 | 30,000 5.1 560 50,000 + 4x 20mm 2 x 1,000-Ib bombs or Pressurized cockpit optional. 
R/Ps 
280 12,200 43.0 483 18,500 | 18,500 4.15 | See Remarks —_ 4x20 mm 2 x 1,000-ib bombs or Max. range with drop-tanks, 
I 12 x 5-inch R/Ps | 1,790 miles. 
280 12,000 43.0 460 16,000 | 16,000 3.7. | See Remarks | 49,000 + 4x20mm 2.x 1,000-Ib bombs or Max. range with drop-tanks, 
3 ie 12 x 5-inch R/Ps | _ 2,080 miles 
' 262 11,500 44.0 460 20,000 _ 1,200 — 4x20 mm — Contra-rotating airscrews. 
4s —_ = Over 500 _ — —_ 4x20 mm a= Pressurized cockpit. 
| (unconfirmed) . 
226 -_ —_ 600 approx. _ — — 4x 20mm — Tankage: 310 gals. internal ; 
| 270 gals. external. 
210 9,950 47.4 483 21,000 | R.O.C. at 2,000ft, o- 42,000 4x20 mm 2x 1,000-lb bombs or — 
| 4,890 ft/min various R/P loads 
210 10,450 49.8 475 21,000 | R.O.C. at 2,000ft, 600 42,000 4x20mm Various bomb or R/P | Power wing folding. 
| 4,630 ft/min loads possible 
i] 244 9,900 40.5 450 19,600 | R.O.C. at 2,000fc, — 43,000 4x20 mm 3x 500-lb bombs or Griffon 85 drives contra-rotating 
4,900 ft/min various R/P loads airscrews. 
| 244 10,200 41.0 452 20,500 | R.O.C. at 2,000ft, 600 43,000 4x20 mm 3 x 500-Ib bombs or Wings fold. 
4,790 ft/min various R/P loads 
460 21,892 47.0 360 30,000 ! 20,000 See Remarks! 41,000 4x20 mm — Duration about 4} hrs. 
1 1,421 82,000 57.0 300 —_ 15,000 22 2,800 35,000 4x0.5in + 14 x 1,000-Ib or Range with 3,000lb of bombs is 
See Remarks 2x20 mm | x 22,000-lb bomb 4,450 miles. 
1 454 25,200 55.0 420 30,000 — A Over None fitted | x 4,000-Ib or Pressurized cabin 
40,000 4 x 500-ib bombs 
E “Strike” Aircraft / 
7381.5 15,670 41.0 342 12,500 | I.R.C. 2,500ft./min 460 29,000 4x20 mm | x 1,850Ib torpedo or | Dive brakes fitted. 
1 x 2,000-lb bomb or Extra tankage available. 
16 x 60-lb R/Ps 
jy 7/8 38,200 53.0 358 13,800 | I.R.C. 1,500ft/min 1,980 26,000 4x20 mm+ | x 1,850-Ib torpedo+ Dive brakes fitted. 
1 x 0.5in 8 x 60-Ib R/Ps 
454 | 22,000 49.0 380 approx. — 1,680 — 4x20mm | x 1,850-lb torpedo or Span folded is 27ft 3in. 
| x 2,000-Ib bomb 
647 |, 22,000 41.5 292 14,000 | 10,000 7.7 1,000+ 25,000 4x 0.5in | x 1,850-lb torpedo or Span folded is 19ft 6in. 
| x 2,000-Ib bomb or 
NN 4x 500-Ilb bombs 
454 25,500 55.0 425 30,000 —_ 3,500 40,000 +- None fitted — es 1,267 gals of fuel and 
cameras. 
7) 560 | 21,700 38.7 402 19,000 | I.R.C. 4,000ft/min — 35,700 2x 0.5in | x 1,000-lb bomb Width folded is 20ft. Target- 
2 x 500ib bombs or tower under development. 
depth charges 
il 1487 | 78,000 52.0 240 — | LR.C. 875ft min See Remarks _— 2 x 0.303in+ Various bomb or depth- | Max. overload range about 3,000 
6 x 0.5in+ charge loads miles. 
seni eine 
: eos 2,160 _ 124 1,000 — 280 —_ None fitted _— External flaps 
1 274 3,050 11.0 = — — — None fitted — _ 
> = a 240 pa pd _— - 2 or 3 free guns — Width folded 23ft 
4 610 10,000 16.0 150 5,000 | 5,000 6.7 520 13,800 3 x 0.303in Light bombs or depth- ! Air-sea rescue version is A.S.R. 
charges Mk. Il 
! 
5 _ 91200 52,500 43.0 300+ _ — —_ _ None fitted — Stowage capacity 2,765 cubic ft. 
4 1,297 poy 54.8 306 10,800 1.R.C. 830ft/min 2,600 23,000 None fitted = _— 
2 1,658 47.000 28.0 190 6,000 —_ 1,100 9,400 None fitted — Usual tug is Halifax Ill. 
(towed) (towed) (towed) (towed) | 
_ $1408 | 75,000 53.0 350 22,000 | I.R.C. 1,000ft/min 2,850 — None fitted — | Military version of Hermes | 
P approx. | 
s 1,275 65,000 50.0 290 =13,500 - 2,050 _ 4x 0.303in or _ Load : 8,000lb of freight or troops. 
j 2x 0.5in 
ij a — — _ —_ —_ _ Guns carried Practice bombs Span folded is 21ft lin. 
a for practice 
3 708 | 33,700 45.0 352 12,000 | I.R.C. 2,245f¢/min _ 30,000 _ Practice bombs Developed from Buckingham. 
2 328 12,000 36 305 16,000 10,000 5.5 800 28,000 2x20 mm Practice bombs Developed from Firefly F.R. Mk. |. 
1 238 | 6,675 23.0 238 10,000 _ 670 _ — _ Queen Martinet is  radio-con- 
i trolled target. 
ry 305 3,775 12.0 155 s.l 1.R.C. 890ft/min 495 18,000 — _ | a improved with Gipsy 
ueen 51. 
2 186 3,300 17.75 162 s.! L.R.C. 1,100ft/min 463 17,700 — _ Max. range 1,500 miles. 
1 42 =| 7,400 30.6 390 20,000 eae 500 42,000 4x 0.303in _ Partics. are for converted Mk. VIII. 
‘is me and equipment schedules for different duties. Thus the table is offered as a guide to 
conve characteristics rather than as a basis for deep analytical comparisons. The following 





smtions are employed: R.O.C.—Rate of climb ; I.R.C.=Initial rate of climb ; S.L.—Sea level. 
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ship with British military aircraft is the present review 
and the specially compiled table of characteristics on 


pages 524 and 525. 
TRAINERS 


During wartime the principal British training aircraft 
were the de Havilland Tiger Moth, Miles Magister and 
Master, Airspeed Oxford and Avro Anson. Large num- 
bers of Percival Proctors were used for certain types of 
instructional work. All these machines are well known in 
Great Britain and abroad, and the following notes will 
concern aircraft of more recent design. 

The Percival Prentice is representative of the new class 
of three-seater elementary trainer. Designed to the British 
Air Ministry’s trainer specification T.23/43, it is of 
metal construction throughout (except the control sur- 
faces) and is fully aerobatic. The instructor and 
one pupil sit side-by-side, with the second pupil imme- 
diately behind them on the centre-line. The third man has 
no controls, but is able to listen to the instructor by means 
of electric inter-communication, and it is considered by the 
Air Ministry that the experience he gains in this way will 
reduce the number of flying instruction hours demanded. 

Provision is made to jettison large portions of the cock- 
pit structure to enable all three members of the crew to 
leave simultaneously in emergency. A point of interest to 
operators in countries where military airfields are at con- 
siderable altitudes is the possibility of fitting the Gipsy 
Queen 51 supercharged engine in place of the Gipsy 
Queen 31. 

Planned on somewhat similar lines to the Prentice, but 
a more advanced type in that it is powered with an air- 


Oné of the British military types sold abroad since the war is the Miles Martinet, 
the R.A F. target-towing version of which is shown above. 
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This new Flight sketch shows the Boulton Paul P. 108 three- 
seat trainer, with Rolls-Royce Dart or Armstrong Siddeley 
Mamba airscrew-turbine. 


screw-turbine unit, the Boulton-Paul P.108, which should 
soon be flying, is likewise a three-seater. It is suitable 
not only for day or night advanced instruction in flying, 
navigation, gunnery, bombing and glider 
towing, but is adaptable for deck landing, 

Two post-war trainers are of special in- 
terest in being conversions of first-line 
types: these are the Supermarine Spit- 
fire Trainer and the Fairey Firefly 
Trainer, with Merlin and Griffon engines 
respectively. In the Spitfire, gunnery 
and bombing training are catered for, 
armament installations depending on the 
mark of aircraft converted. Figures in 
the preceding table apply to a converted 
Mk. VIII. The Firefly Trainer is adapted 
from the Mark I Firefly deck-landing 
fighter-reconnaissance aircraft, and may 
likewise be used for armament training as 
well as flying and navigational instruc- 
tion. 

The Bristol Buckmaster is adapted 
from the Buckingham. Of large dimen- 
sions and exceptional power, it has side- 
by-side seating for pilot and pupil. 


Developed from the Bristol Buckingham medium bomber and high-speed transport aircraft, the Buckmaster is probably the 
most powerful trainer now in service, having two Bristol Centaurus engines 
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BOMBERS 


T is debatable whether the British aircraft industry is 
| famed more for fighters than for bombers, or any other 
class of military aircraft. 
concerns last-war machines: Did the Spitfire bring 
more glory upon itself than the Lancaster? Were the 
Hurricane and Beaufighter worthier of admiration 
than the Swordfish or Halifax. 
Typhoon or Sunderland contribute most heavily to 


the Allied cause? 


These points will be argued into the distant future, 
and in all probability the fighters will be most often 
acclaimed. Nevertheless, it will be hard to deny 
that it is the heavy, multi-engined bomber which is 
the most strongly British in concept and character. \ 

is used advisedly because 
comparative standards and classifications of military 
At present implied are air- 


The term ‘‘heavy”’ 


aircraft change quickly. 


To a large degree the questior 


Did the Mosquito, 


. 


craft of the Lincoln class—but it must be admitted 
that for the time being no other British types of this 


calibre (other than the older Lancaster, : 
Stirling) are current in this country, though an interesting x 


Halifax and 


design, the Vickers-Armstrongs Windsor, has been flown 


experimentally. 


The Lincoln was developed primarily for operation in the 
Pacific theatre of war, and although the normal bomb load 
is no heavier than that of the ‘‘Grand Slam’’ Lancaster 
(22,000 lb), the range is greater and the armament has been 


completely revised 


the 82,000 lb all-up 
weight, and in_ the 
opinion of Mr. Chad 
wick, the designer, the 
machine might well 
have its gross weight 
further increased. This 
would mean a lowering 
of the overall factor to 
3.5. Performance con 
siderations demanded 
a high degree of 
manoeuvrability and 
climb above 20,000ft, 
and it was decided to 
maintain the same in. 
duced drag as that of 
the Lancaster. Conse- 
quently, the aspect 
tatio was increased to 


10, and a longer fuselage was designed to produce a higher 
moment from the tail surfaces 


One ot the first, and certainly one o1 
the more successful, jet fighters, the 
de Havilland Vampire attains 540 
m.p h. with a Goblin turbine-jet unit 


In effect, the Avro design staff took 
a Lancaster and increased its dimensions but guarded 
against the proportional increase of structure weight. 
weight of the structure is, in fact, only 25.2 per cent of 


The 








The Hawker Fury | (Napier Sabre VII) combines all-round utility and 


‘ruggedness ”’ with outstanding performance 
speed is 485 m.p.h 


At 18,500ft the top 





| No finer long-range 
* ~ bomber is now 


Avro Lincoln 


demonstrating 
small turning radius. 





Standard armament of the Lincoln Mk. II, as now in 
service with squadrons of R.A.F. Bomber Command, in- 
cludes a Boulton-Paul Type F remotely controlled turret 


with two 0.5in Brown- 
ing guns in the nose; 
a Bristol B.17_ mid- 
upper turret mounting 
two 20 mm British- 
Hispanos; +» and a 
Boulton-Paul Type D 
tail turret, equipped, 
like the nose installa- 


tion, with two o.5in 
Brownings. 
The — experimental 


Vickers-Arm- 


strongs Windsor ‘:e- 
sembles_ the earlier 
Wellington and 


Warwick, by the same 
manufacturers, in being 
of geodetic construc- 
tion. It is, however, 


powered with four Rolls-Royce Merlin engines and pro- 
vided with an advanced armament installation, including 


outboard powered barbettes. The undercarriage is remark- 







thesis of the ‘‘ heavies.’’ 


able in having four main wheels. each retracting into a 
nacelle fairing. 

It will always stand to the credit of Britain that during 
a war in which the heavy four-engined bomber, defended 
by powered turrets, occupied such an important place, she 
was able to develop the first successful light, unarmed twin- 
engine aircraft which, in many respects, was the very anti- 
This, of course, was the de 
Havilland Mosquito, the modern bomber variant of which 
is the Mk. 35. 
single 4,000 lb ‘‘ Cookie’’ this Mark takes 
4x 500 lb bombs internally. The success 
of Mosquito bombers in R.A.F. night 
raids is now historic, and the Mosquito 
remains as one of the most useful of 
R.A.F. bombers. 


FIGHTERS 


Modern British fighters can be con- 
veniently grouped 


As an alternative to a 


in families. The 




































service than the 
(four 
R.-R. Merlins) seen 
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LITA! 

Hawker ménage comprises the Tempest (a 
standard R.A.F. fighter) and the later Fury I and eases 
Sea Fury X. The name of Supermarine is up. singl 
held by late Marks of the Spitfire and by the | both 
Spiteful, with their Naval counterparts, the Seafire aeroc 
and Seafang, and the new E.10/ 44 jet machine. De has 1 
Havilland fighters are the jet-propelled Vampire, the but | 
Hornet and Sea Hornet and the Mosquito fighter. mach 
Jet and piston-engined machines are best con- whict 
sidered separately. Of the piston-engined Th 
designs the Hawker Fury and Sea Fury are with. fight 
out superiors in all-round efficiency. The Fury | inclu: 
Mnkenié alain siaibaes is a land-based type with a Napier Sabre VII sectic 
helitaca; the. houndate. engine using water-methanol injection ; this con- achie 
Roe S.R./A.1 is a flying fers a maximum speed of 483 m.p.h. at 18,50oft, extra 
boat with two Metropoli- which height is attained in slightly more than m.p.1 
tan-Vickers- axial - flow four minutes. Current policy does not call for the F 
turbine-jets. the large-scale ~production of the Fury I, but its milité 
Naval variant, the Sea Fury X, has been adopted In 
as a standard deck-landing fighter and fighter/ Britis 
: bomber by Naval Aviation. and | 
The Sea Fury X is character «..stol Centaurus Roe 
radial engine, power-folding wings, a ‘‘ sting’’ type arrester Metec 
hook and provision for assisted take-off, either by rockets with 
or accelerator. Visitors to the Grand Palais will be im. dag 
pressed by the numerous possible varieties of military load, reduc 
. : : The standard armament of four wing-mounted 20 mm guns ing p 
oe i can be supplemented by various combinations of bombs, and \ 
: rocket projectiles, auxiliary tanks and cameras. For 1,000 
example, one condition allows, in addition to the guns, aircra 
four “‘triplex’’ rocket projectiles with 180 lb heads and the < 
two 45-gallon tanks. 40,00 
Modern Spitfire oe 
Representative of modern versions of the Spitfire is the Metec 
Mk. 22, a general-purpose fighter suitable for operation in speed 
any climate and armed with four 20 mm guns.~ A main‘ 
secondary armament of three 500-lb bombs can be carried as th 
(one under the fuselage and two under the wings) and ] 

provision is made for a variety of rocket projectiles, 





An interesting point concerning the Spitfire 22 is that 
the Rolls-Royce Griffon engine gives optimum cruising per 
formance when delivering only 500 h.p. The Spitfire 22 
can be fitted with Rotol contra-rotating 6-blade airscrews 
This installation has a beneficial effect on handling qualities, 

The Seafire 47 is closely related to the Spitfire 22, buti 
fitted with full equipment for deck operation, including” 
folding wings. Contra-rotating airscrews are standard. 

Although often considered as a development of the Spit” 
fire, the Spiteful is in reality a new aircraft. The main 
plane aerofoil has a Supermarine high-speed section with 
laminar-flow characteristics, and the whole aircraft is 
finished to very fine limits. The undercarriage is of much 
Sei geet et Bie wider track than that of the Spitfire, and retracts inwards, 

Holland y Bearing the same relationship to the Spiteful as the Sea 

‘ oe fire does to the Spitfire, the Seafang has folding wings, 

ee ern cures a : - ee full Naval equipment and contra-rotating airscrews. | 
. Among the most notable military aircraft produced 





A Griffon-powered, 
two-seat, deck- 
landing reconnais- 
sance fighter, the 
Fairey Firefly IV is 
used by Naval 
Aviation and has 
















| The wing-folding scheme 
i for the de Havilland Sea 
} Hornet, as worked out by 
Heston Aircraft Ltd. 
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towards the end of the war, the D.H. Hornet twin-engined 
single-seat fighter is yet another type which is produced 
both for the R.A.F, and Naval Aviation. Extremely clean 
aerodynamic design and close cowling of the Merlin engines 
has resulted not only in outstandingly high performance 
but long range. The Hornet is an appreciably smaller 
machine than the Mosquito fighter, the Mk. 36 version of 
which is now the standard night fighter of the R.A.F. 

The performance of the Fairey Firefly Mk. IV Naval 
fighter /reconnaissance machine is amply high to warrant 
inclusion among the more specialized machines in this 
section. Operating as a’‘‘stripped ’’ fighter the Firefly IV 
achieves 386 m.p.h. at 14,o00ft. Special radar gear and 
extra tankage for night fighting decreases this by a few 
m.p.h. An unusually manceuvrable and tractable aircraft, 
the Firefly IV at Paris is a worthy representative of British 
military aircraft design. 

In the Grand Palais information is available on four 
British jet fighters—the Gloster Meteor IV, D.H. Vampire 
and Supermarine E.10/44 landplanes and the Saunders- 
Roe S.R..' ili er. goat The latest version of the 
Meteor IV, as disj.a,.d on the Gloster Stand, is furnished 

*with a wing of reduced span (37ft 2in). This allows an 
even greater degree of manceuvrability with a negligible 
reduction in all-round performance. Despite its astonish- 
ing performance, the Meteor is in no way a freak aircraft 
and will carry, as alternative to auxiliary fuel tanks, two 
1,000 lb bombs or batteries of rocket projectiles. Later 
aircraft of the series will have pressure cabins, enabling 
the aircraft to operate effectively at levels well above 
40,o00ft. The latest Gloster figures show that at 50,o0o0ft 
the rate of climb is still 500 ft/min! 

On considerably less than half the power available to the 
Meteor, the de Havilland Vampire attains a maximum 
speed of 540 m.p.h. It is a robust aircraft and easy to 
maintain, and it was logical that a Naval version, known 
as the Sea Vampire, should be developed. 


This splendid study of 
the Supermarine Spit- 
fire XXII shows that 
appearance has suf- 
fered little, if at all, 
after many years of 
Spitfire development. 


yet available on the Supermarine E.10/44 which created 
such a favourable impression on its first public appearance. 

The last war emphasized the necessity for high-perform- 
ance fighters capable of operating at long distances from 
their bases. This need should be amply met by the new 
Saunders-Roe S.R./A.1 twin-jet fighter flying-boat, some 
new details of which were published in Flight of Novem- 


Little information beyond that included in the table is ber 7th. 


A strategical reconnaissance aircraft of exceptional merit—the de Havilland 


Mosquito 34 (Rolls-Royce Merlins). 


Developed from the 
Spiteful, the deck-landing 
Supermarine Seafang has 
contra-rotating airscrews 
and a wide-track under- 
carriage. 





RECONNAISSANCE 
AIRCRAFT 


Strategic reconnaissance during the 
last war was largely the lot of special 
versions of the Supermarine Spitfire and 
de Havilland Mosquito. Tactical 
‘*recce,’’ normally devolved upon 
adaptations of single-engine fighters, and 
again the Spitfire was prominent. To- 
day the Mosquito Mk. 34 is the most 
representative of our strategical recon- 
naissance machines, but ‘‘ P.R.’’ (photo- 
graphic reconnaissance) versions of other 
types, including the Meteor and Hornet, 
may be mentioned. In Naval Aviation 
the Fairey Firefly is regarded not only 
as a fighter, but as a reconnaissance 


A two-seat night fighter now 

used for research—the West- 

‘and Welkin with two Rolls- 
Royce Merlins. 




































Long range and great hitting power characterize the Bristol 
Brigand torpedo-fighter (two Centaurus) which replaces the 
historic Beaufighter. 


machine, and both in the R.A.F. and Naval Aviation 
various other types have provision for one or more cameras. 

Coastal Command has employed multi-engined land- 
planes and flying-boats for over-water patrol and recon- 
naissance, the Short Sunderland and Seaford exemplifying 
the latter class. 

The Mosquito P.R. Mk. 34 is a development of the 
famous Mk. 16 with even longer range. While reconnais- 
sance requirements for the Pacific war were being planned 
it was evident from the known range of the Mosquito 
Mk, 16 that there would be a gap of about 2,000 miles of 
Japanese-held territory within the theatre for which the 
British forces were responsible. This could not be covered 
by existing fast reconnaissance aircraft operating from the 
bases in India and Northern Australia. Here the Mosquito 
34 would have come into its own. 


MULTI-PURPOSE AIRCRAFT 


This somewhat arbitrary title is used here to include 
land-based and carrier-based aircraft capable of function- 
ing as bombers, torpedo-droppers, reconnaissance machines 
and even, in certain cases, as fighters. It covers, for 
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Havilland Sea Mosquito tor- 
pedo-reconnaissance machine, 
and the new Fairey Spear. 
fish torpedo-dive bomber. 
The Brigand is in effect 
the successor to the Beau- 
. fighter and is a shore-based 
. long-range attack aircraft 
capable of bombing (including dive bombing), torpedo 
dropping, mine laying and certain kinds of fighting. 

Though intended for similar dutiés the Blackburn Fire. 
brand differs greatly in being a single-seat, single-engine 
machine of shorter range but for carrier operation. 

For many years single-engine aircraft held a monopoly 
for carrier operation, but it has now been proved that twin. 
engine machines, the size and weight of the Mosquito, -are 
adaptable as ship-planes. Whereas the Sea Mosquito is a 
modification of the land-based fighter-bomber (and a highly 
ingenious one) the Short Sturgeon was planned from the 
outset as a carrier machine. Conceived primarily as a re- 
connaissance aircraft the Sturgeon can be used for bomb. 
ing but will, in practice, be employed on target towing. 

Twin-engine deck-landing machines do not yet threaten 
single-engine naval types with extinction. One of the 
newest designs for Naval Aviation, as well as one of the 
heaviest, is, in fact, powered with a single Bristol Cen- 
taurus. This is the Fairey Spearfish torpedo dive-bomber 
monoplane, now in production. One feature of the 
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example, the Bristo} The 

Brigand and Blackburn Fire- Sunde 

brand torpedo-fighters, de is on 
to its 








4 At top left is an impression of the new 

ma marine $.14/44 amphibian flying boat with 
Griffon engine. -Above is the Short Stu 
carrier-borne reconnaissance machine (li 

$.14/44 this has contra-rotating airscrews), 
on the left, the Handley Page Hastings mi 
transport with four Bristol Hercules 
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The Short Seaford (right) is a 
Sunderland development. Below 
is the Blackburn Firebrand IV, and 
to its right, the G. A. Hamilcar X. 








Now in production for Naval Aviation, the Fairey Spearfish 

(above) is’ a new torpedo-dive bomber machine with 

Centaurus engine. At lower left is the D. H. Sea Mosquito 
with torpedo in place. 


Spearfish is internal stowage for its main projectile loads. 


MILITARY TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


As the war developed it became increasingly obvious that 
the Royal Air Force needed large-capacity transport air- 
craft, for medium- and long-range work, of greater effici- 
ency than the ubiquitous Dakota. Converted bombers by 
no means met the case, useful as they were for carrying 
small numbers of troops or concentrated freight loads and 
towing gliders, but the Avro York, a radical redesign of the 
Lancaster with an entirely new fuselage was welcomed into 
Transport Command during the closing phases of the war. 

Later designs than the York, the Handley Page Hastings 
and Airspeed Ayrshire have civil counterparts in the four- 
engined Hermes and twin-engined Ambassador. 

Strictly a ‘‘utility’’ transport, the General Aircraft 
Hamilcar X powered glider stands unique and unashamed 
amongst its more lavishly endowed fellows. 
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[O-DAY 
The standard type for 
B.E.A.C.’s a katong Good Cj Alre 
the oe pope. - L lling 
also being sold abroa ° 
in large canons. This UMN P rody 
particular one is due e Fut 
for the Argentine. P resent- 
fact 
T is a pity that both official and unofficial publicity perie 
- emphasis, as far as British transports are concerned, craft 
has been largely concentrated so far on the aircraft the 
which we are going to build in the future. In our efforts agge! 
: to show to ourselves and to the world that, in spite of ditio: 
the inevitable delays following the switch-over from war fort, 
production, we are now on our way towards undreamt-of pros] 
: magnificence in civil aircraft performance and comfort, we it is 
. oe have been almost apologetic about the aircraft which we equi 
have been building during the past year or more. The 
words ‘‘ interim type’’ have become almost a ritual expres- 
sion, and they tend to make us forget that the necessary Bu 
interimity, if one may coin a word, will cover a period situa 
: of anything up to, or even over, five years. cessa 
ee oe Unhappily enough, the fact that lease-lend conditions civil 
2 prevented us from developing any civil transports during these 
eo the war years has had its influence both on the initial rate tion, 
of production and even on the basic design of the aircraft com] 
which we have so far manufactured. In some cases it was tend 
necessary to make every possible use of parts and jigs which long: 
have been employed in bomber construction, and really new flyin 
ideas could not necessarily be immediately incorporated. its fi 
The sparsity of tricycle undercarriages, for instance, _ appe 
amongst the available civil types is a direct result of the 





The Short Shetland 
(left) was, with an 
all-up weight of 
125,000lb, the 
ee largest boat to be 
ae flown in this coun- 
try. The photo- 
graph shows the 
prototype, but a 
second civil ver- 
sion is now near- 
ing completion. 
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Five different Marks of Hermes have been planned. 
Above is a drawing of the Mark IV, with a tricycle 
undercarriage, while on the left is an impression of 
the Hermes I. 
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The D.H. Dove is a 

feeder-line type in- 

Ci Already tended for operations 
I in. the present-day 


lling the conditions of reason- . 
odu ably high utilisation. Saas ss SRS Sticein 





e Future 

nt 

fact that only two firms in the country have obtained ex- 
ity perience of this type of undercarriage during military air- 
ad, craft development. Although the operating advantages of : 
aft the tricycle undercarriage must not be unreasonably ex- « 
rts aggerated, there is no doubt that for modern airfield con- 
of ditions and in the interests both of passenger and crew com- 
jar fort, this arrangement has considerable sales value amongst 
-of prospective purchasers in different parts of the world. And 
we it is significant that all the post-interim types are so 
we equipped. 
Large-Scale Experiments 
ry But, despite the mildly uncomfortable facts of the 
od situation, we have now, only fifteen months after the final 

cessation of war, a half-dozen or more medium and large 
ns civil aircraft in series production, and at.least three of 
ng these are of basically new and specialized design. In addi- 
te tion, several others are well on their way towards prototype 
ft completion—including one, the Bristol 167, which is in- 
as tended to set quite new standards in transport size and A considerably modified development of the Avro Anson, 
ch long-range utility. This last, with the Saunders-Roe 45 the XIX in its latest form has stressed-skin metal wing and 
Ww flying-boat of comparable size, has been made possible in tailplane. 
d. its final development forms only because of the war-time 
e, _ appearance of the gas turbine, with its prospects of high but the returns in experience should be more than 

unit power and worth while. After all, America’s contribution to 





low power-weight large-scale research, as exemplified by, the Lockheed 


ratio, Constitution and the big Consolidated Vultee, were 
The total cost paid for by the citizen, since they were ordered for military 
in development, purposes, and the cost of the Bristol 167 prototype is 


construction and _ not likely to be any more than that expended during half 
other necessary a day of modern warfare. 

items for both Apart from those types which are direct modifications 
these large air- of military aircraft, there are the Tudors which, though 
craft will be by of interest to large-scale operators abroad, have been 
no means low, primarily produced to suit the somewhat special needs of 





The Airspeed Consul, which carries 

from four to six passengers at 140 

to 160 m.p.h., is a civil version of 
the Oxford trainer. 


There are four different 
rr varieties of the Bristol 1'70— 
; asimple freighter, two others 
laid out for mixed traffic 
and the passenger-carrying 
Wayfarer, shown on the 
right. This, on charter to 
Channel Islands Airways, 
has been carrying full loads 
during the past few months 








TO-DAY'S BRITISH 
TRANSPORTS 
(CONT) | 





To be considered as a medium-range load-carrying development of the original Atlantic Tudor I, the II can carry a total payload of 
nearly 16,o00olb, including sixty passengers, over a cruising range of almost 1,500 miles. The fuselage is designed for pressurization 
and it is intended for use on B.0.A.C.’s overland Empire routes 





A post-interim type 
which should be fly- 
ing next year is the 
Airspeed AS.57 Am- 
bassador (above) 
On the left is the 
VickersVC.II, a project 
~ for the middle future, 
with four A-S Mamba 
airscrew-turbines 


the Corporations, the Hermes, with its future develop. Viking—are already making a very considerable hole in the 
ments up to the tricycle and pressurized Mark V, and four _ prospective world markets which might so soon have been 
other medium-large types which offer more direct com- filled by the American manufacturers. Each of these 
petition among the most-used aircraft classes. Three of has particular features not found elsewhere, while in the 
these—the Bristol 170, the D.H. Dove, and the Vickers case of the Dove, a somewhat new market is being 









tapped with considerable ‘success 
The future of another entirely new 
civil design—the Miles Marathon— 
has yet to be seen, but the idea of 
providing four-engined characteris- 
tics with a very roomy fuselage in 
a comparatively small size should 
be a saleable one. 

Pending the arrival of the Short 
Sealand amphibian and, very much 
later, the S.R.45, we have ‘nothing 
very new to offer in the way of 
civil flying boats—a type of aircraft 
of which we fave been, and 
still are the most experienced 


The Miles Marathon can be 
laid out in either passenger 
or freighter form. The 
present version has four 
Gipsy Queens, but the Miles 
M.69, a development of the 
Marathon, will have two 
A-S Mambas 
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Designed to Brabazon 2B requirements, the Armstrong Whitworth 55 will normally carry twenty-four to thirty-one passengers 


at a maximum cruising speed of 320 m.p.h. The engines are A-S Mamba airscrew-turbines and a special effort is being made in 
the design to provide the maximum operational safety. 





TODAY’S BRITISH 
TRANSPORTS 





constructors. But meanwhile the 
various Sunderland conversions are 
doing good work and have already 
been sold to foreign operators, while 
the Solent, when it appears, will re- 
present the latest ideas in conventional 
boat layout, and the Shetland is rather 
more than an interesting experiment in 
scaling up. One Seaford is, as a 
matter of interest, already being con- 
verted by B.O.A.C. into its civil 
counterpart. In the feeder-line class, 
two new aircraft, ‘the. Cunliffe-Owen 
Concordia and the Percival Merganser, 
should shortly be flying, and the very 
much larger Airspeed Ambassador will 
be the first of the big post-interim 
types to appear. 

The satisfactory use of pure-jet units 
in civil transports is a matter rather 
for the more-distant future with the 
eventual appearance of specialized air- 
craft which are, so far, little more than 





A Lancaster conversion of the later 
war years, the Avro York is still 
doing good work on many services. 
Another useful bomber conversion is 
the Handley Page Halton (below), 
which is virtually a civilized Halifax. 








drawings. Although pure-jet exper- 
ments are proceeding with a Lancas- 
trian and will be continued in a special 
version of the Viking, the turbine 
power of the less-distant future will 
be airscrew-driving. At least seven 
civil aircraft have been laid down in 
which this form of power unit will be 
used. Of these, four will be modifica- 
tions of aircraft which are at present 
flying or will’ make their prototype 
flights using reciprocating engines. 
The remaining three have been de- 
signed around airscrew-turbine units. 

In a totally different category is the 
General Aircraft Universal Transport, 
which is intended to fill the need for a 
purely utilitarian carrier of loads. The 
wing loading will be comparatively 
low and the design might be described 
as a return to an older formula while, 
nevertheless, making use of modern 
ideas, Although the emphasis has 
been, and will presumably always be 
on sheer speed where aircraft are con- 
cerned, this type of utility transport 
may have a considerable value in 
future air transport. 

On the next page is a table giving 
the data covering present and future 
civil H.A.T. aircraft. 
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Type Layout Max. 
ala No. Designation Output ‘Span 
(B.H.P.) | (ft. in.) 
Airspeed Consul... Low-wing, all-wood construction ... 2 A-S Cheetah X... 410 53 4 
Airspeed A-S-57 Ambassador | High-wing retractable tricycle undercarriage 2 Bristol Centaurus 130... 2,600 15. 0 
Airspeed A-S-57 Ambassador II High-wing retractable tricycle undercarriage 4 Napier Naiad 1,580 115 Oo 
Armstrong-Whitworth 55 Low wing, retractable tricycle, single fin and 4 A-S Mamba gzs turbine 1,200 
rudder. 
Auster Autocrat pod High wing, tubular steel construction, fixed | Blackburn Cirrus II 100 36 6«(«OO 
undercarriage, flaps. 
Auster Arrow High wing, tubular steel construction, fixed 1 Continental C 75 75 a oe 
undercarriage, no flaps. 
Avro 19 ... sae Low wing, single fin and rudder 2 A-S Cheetah XV 420 56 6 
Avro Lancastrian Mid wing converted Lancaster 4 R-R Merlin T.24 1,280 102 O 
Avro York a High wing, large capacity fuselage 4 R-R Merlin 7.24 1,280 102 0 
Avro Tudor | Low wing, single fin and rudder 4 R-R Merlin 600 series 1,770 120 0 
Avro Tudor II Low wing, single fin and rudder ... one 4 R-R Merlin 600 series 1,770 120 O 
Avro Tudor IV Low wing, single fin and rudder 4 R-R Merlin 600 series 1,770 120 0 
Bristol 170 Freighter Mark I High wing, fixed undercarriage, large capacity 2 Bristol Hercules 632 1,795 98 «20 
fuselage, nose-loading doors. 
Bristol 170 Wayfarer Mark IIA... High wing, fixed undercarriage, large capacity 2 Bristol Hercules 632 1,795 98 (0 
fuselage. . 
Bristol 167 Brabazon Mark | Low wing, circular section fuselage, single fin and 8 Bristol Centaurus 2,400 230 0 
. rudder. 
Chrislea C.H. 3 Ace High wing, fixed tricycle undercarriage, twin fins I Lycoming 0.290.3 130 = 23 
and rudders. 
Cunlife-Owen Concordia Low wing, oval section fuselage, tricycle under- F Alvis Leonides LE.4M. 525 57 0 
carriage, single fin and rudder. 
De Havilland, 104 Dove... Low wing, retractable tricycle undercarriage 2 D.H. Gipsy Queen 70 ... 330 s7 66 
General Aircraft Hamilcar X (and Halifax.ll! | High wing, fixed undercarriage 2 Bristol Mercury 31 965 110 0 
ug). 
General Aircraft 60 Hig’ wing, fixed tricycle freight transport 4 Bristol Hercules 260 1,950 162 O 
General Aircraft 60 Passenger transport ast ses ae 4 Bristol Hercules 260 1,950 162 0 
Handley Page Halton Mid-wing, rectangular-cum-oval fuselage, twin 4 Bristol Hercules 100 1,800 103 8 
fins and rudder. 
Handley Page Hermes |... Low wing, circular section fuselage, single fin and 4 Bristol Hercules 101 1,800 is 0 
rudder. 
Handley Page: Hermes IV Long fuselage, tricycle undercarriage. Bristol Hercules 263 2,040 113 0 
Handley Page Hermes V Long fuselage, tricycle undercarriage. 4 Bristol Theseus ... 2,290 113. 0 
Miles M.38 1A Messenger Low wing, fixed undercarriage | Blackburn Cirrus Major 155 | 
Miles M.65 [A Gemini Low wing, retractable underc:rriage 2 Blackburn Cirrus Minor 100 36.2 
Miles M.57 IV Aerovan (passenger or freighter) | High-wing, fixed tricycle, large capacity fuselage, 2 Blackburn Cirrus Major 155 50 0 
single boom tail. Wh 
Miles M.60 Marathon (passenger or freighter) | High wing, large capacity fuselage, twin fins and 4 D.H. Gipsy Queen 71 ... 330 65 0 
rudders, tricycle undercarriage. 
Miles M.69 (passenger or freighter) High wing, large capacity fuselage, twin fins and 2 A-S Mamba 1,010 65 0 
rudders, tricycle undercarriage. 
Percival Proctor V Folding low wing ! D.H. Gipsy Queen 61 . 208 ee 
Percival Merganser High wing, retractable tricycle, deep fuselage. 2 D.H. Gipsy Queen 5! ... 296 47 9 
Portsmouth Aerocar Major High wing, retractable undercarriage. 2 Cirrus Major Ill. 155 42 #0 
Portsmouth Aerocar Minor High wing, retractable undercarriage. 2 Cirrus Minor Il. 100 42 0 
Portsmouth Aerocar Senior Fixed undercarriage. Ase cs ey 2 Cirrus Major Ill. 155 422 0 
Portsmouth Aerocar Junior Fixed undercarriage ... 2 Cirrus Minor II. 100 42 0 
6 
Saunders-Roe 45... High wing flying boat, retractable wing-tip floats, ao 5,000 220 +O 
double decks. 
Short Solent High wing flying boat, large capacity hull... 4 Bristol Hercules 637 1,790 a2. 9 
Short Sandringham | High wing flying boat, large capacity hull 4 Bristol Pegasus 38 980 2... 2 
Short Sandringham II High wing flying boat, large capacity hull 4 Pratt and Whitney Twin 1,200 im 9 
Wasp R/1830. 
Short Shetland .., Las High wing flying boat, large capacity hull 4 Bristol Centaurus Vil ... 2,440 150 4 
Short Sealand... nes oa High wing amphibian sett nt 2 D.H. Gipsy Queen 7! ... 330 59 0 
Vickers Viking IB Low mid-wing 2 Bristol Hercules 634 ... | 1,765 3 























Weights, 
———! 
Length 
(ft. in) 
——— 
35 4 
80 3 
80 3 
6& 0 
2s 
2 «WW 
42 3 
76 10 
7% 0 
78 6 
105 7 
8 6 
68 4 
68 4 
177 0 
20 6 
4 #2 
394 
68 
9 «20 
9 «#20 
RN? 
8&2 2 
95 0 
93 0 
24 «0 
2 ee 
36 «0 
52 1 
Le 
22 
38 oi 
26 3 
2% 3 
26 3 
2 3 
146 0 
88 7 
86 3 
8 3 
107 0 
42 0 
65 2 


= 














315 


223 
222 
238 
238 
320 
355 
350 
350 


134 
150 
127 
230 


157 


198 


164 
138 


126 
273 


215 
237 
263 


2% 








* Meximum, with allowance only for take off and climb. 


+ All percentages based on maximum rated power. 
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_—— 
Performance Loads and Ranges 
Cruising METO Freight Speed Remarks 
Sp Height Speed power Height No. and a 
(m.p.h.) at (ft.) |(m.p.h.) at Per at (ft.) Pass. Baggage | (miles) (m.p.h.) (ft.) 
cent (Ib.) 
190 4,800 140 47 10,000 6 210 140 
iS! 49 7,000 5 175 140 
163 60 3,100 4 15 140 
355 16,500 280 57 20,000 40 2,600 240 Seating up to 50 p gers. Designed for 
250 57 10,000 24 1,320 249 pressurization, Under construction. 
Se —_ 302 50 ,000 40 2,815 302 Airscrew turbine version under development. 
20 795 302 
360 20,000 320 80 20,000 24-31 3,420 276 Brabazon IIB under development. 
120 1,000 100 _ 1,000 2 98 95 Baggage limited to 40 Ib. on rack. J/3 (Con- 
100 1,000 90 -- 1,000 1 50 83 tinental) and J/4 (Cirrus 1!) also available. 
190 5,000 150 _ 5,000 8 200 155 Six and nine passenger versions. 
315 12,000 280 _ 11,000 13 440 210 Interim transport. 
315 10,800 260 10,500 21 2,380 210 Also in freighter, passenger-freighter and 
58-seater forms. 
325 19,500 280 a 15,000 24 1,566 240 Twenty-four day and 12 night passenger 
versions, pressurized. 
320 19,500 270 — 15,000 40 2,390 235 Large capacity pressurized fuselage for variety 
60 5,460 235 of layout. 
325 $9,500 280 - 15,000 32 2,150 240 No sleeping acc dation, pressurized. 
32 5,230 240 
224 5,000 153 50 5,000 — 10,749 153 5,000 Marks IA (nose-doors) and IIC (large side 
é 162 55 5,000 = 9,378 162 5,000 doors) also available for mixed traffic with 
177 65 5,000 _ 7,566 177 5,000 16 and 20 passengers respectively. 
224 5,000 153 50 5,000 24 395 153 5,000 Passenger version. 
162 55 5,000 32 847 162 5,000 
177 65 5,000 32 2,109 177 5,000 
—_ —_ a — —_ = - 250 25,000 | Pressurized fuselage, under construction. 
123 S.L. ii 85 2,000 3 50 a 2,000 | Three controls from wheel ; all-round vision. 
2 50 il 2,000 With long range tank. 
23 5,000 190 60 7,000 9 370 190 7,000 | Maximum seating capacity 14. 
130 35 7,000 9 370 130 7,000 
12 540 130 7,000 
222 5,800 200 82 8,500 8 373 200 8,500 | Up to II passengers carried; under con: 
155 54 5,000 8 482 155 5,000 struction. 
190 6,000 164 62 6,000 — 18,170 130 6,000 J} 9,500 Ib. of total payload in tug. 
238 16,000 175 55 8,500 — 24,640 150 és Under development. 
238 16,000 175 55 8,500 90 7,320 175 500 
320 15,000 270 MWM 15,000 Various 210 15,000 § Interim Halifax conversion. 
210 EWM 15,000 os 210 15,000 Figures for B.O.A.C. version. 
210 15,000 
355 22,700 290 80 14,000 50 6,100 203 10,000 | Unobstructed fuselage, unpressurized. 
305 74 22,600 50 1,900 203 10,000 
34 320 2,800 203 10,000 
350 20,009 269 87 10,000 63 6,270 1,400 271 25,000 Pressurized, under development. 
297 72.2 25,000 52 160 2,000 271 25,000 
40 1,200 2,800 271 25,000 
350 15,000 338 _ 25,000 63 6,37 1,670 297 30,000 Pressurized, gas-turbine powered, undes 
322 = 30,000 52 5,560 2,000 297 30,000 development. 
40 1,100 2,800 297 30,000 
134 §:. 122 _— S.L. 3 265 460 122 S.L. Figures include pilot. 
150 mk. 135 _ S.L. 3 — 820 130 S.L. | Figures include pilot. 
3 —_— 413 130 Si. 
127 SL. 112 — S.L. 9 — 400 100 S.L. | Provision for additional 50 gal. fuel to give 
127 $.&. 112 _ TR —_ 2,240 400 100 S.L. max. range 800 miles. 
230 6,300 175-210 50 10,000 18 540 500 175-210 10,000 | Max. p ger acc dation 22. May be 
13 515 1,000 175-210 10,000 fitted with Leonides or Cougar engines. 
— 4,720 300 175-210 10,000 | Provisional max. speed. 
—_ 3,495 1,000 175-210 10,000 
_ — 260 _ 10,000 18 540 770 260 10,000 | Gas-turbine version of Marathon under 
_ 4,370 770 260 10,000 * development. 
_ 5,470 500 260 10,000 
187 S.L. 135 68 S.L. 3 46 500 146 6,000 
146 73 6,000 2 10 800 146 6,000 
3 119 146 6,000 
198 6,800 160 68 6,000 6 110 160 6,000 | Provisional figures. under constructon. 
164 5,009 136 65 5,000 5 150 136 5,000 | V.p. feathering airscrews. 
138 5,000 113 65 5,000 4 120 113 5,000 | V.p. feathering airscrews. 
150 5,000 123 65 5,000 5 300 123 5,000 Fixed airscrews, All under development. 
126 5,009 101 65 5,000 5 70 101 5,000 
_ — 300 —_ tom — —_ —_— _ Pressurized aircraft under development. 
273 7,500 206 65+ 5,000 24 8,900 213 10,000 | Convertible day/night accommodation up to 
232 80+ 5,000 24 5,500 213 10,000 30 passengers. 
. i 770 213 10,000 
215 3,000 189 86t 9,000 21 4,250 174 5,000 | Convertible day/night accommodation up to 
156 65+ 10,000 13 705 176 5,000 45 passengers. 
237 5,000 160 47+ 10,000 45 2,265 174 5,000 | Convertible day/night accommodation up to 
206 72t 10,250 32 1,340 175 5,000 45 passengers. 
263 ‘1,750 242 76+ 10,000 8,500 34 2,720 184 8,000 } Convertible day/night accommodation up to 
185 50+ 8,000 7,050 34 11,270 184 8,000 70 passengers. ‘ 
188 6,200 174 88st ,600 1,000 5 150 127 5,000 | Two emergency seats ; freighter conversion. 
150 65T 5,800 690 3 180 150 5,000 | Aircraft under construction. 
296 8,000 263 83 10,000 860 24 3,350 210 10,000 | 27 passengers can be carried with reduced 
210 50 0,000 480 24 400 171 10,000 baggage and freight. ‘ 
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The Smaller 
Civil Types 
Aircraft for the Private Owner 


and Charter Operator : Short but 
Useful List of Available Machines 


HE need for the concentration of energies on the 

production of bread-and-butter transports, coupled 

with the fact that, so far, the Government has not 
shown many signs of practical interest in the amateur 
pilot, has meant that the list of available British light 
aircraft is still somewhat painfully brief. After all, one 
can hardly expect manufacturers to proceed with the 
expensive development and large-scale production of types 
for which the likely sales are comparat®vely small. Slightly 
more effort has been put into the work of designing and 
manufacturing aircraft suitable for charter work, but even 
here the results have not been particularly marked, while, 
strangely enough, the demand still considerably exceeds 
the supply. 

Amongst aircraft of purely club or private-owner interest 
there are only some three types actually available, with 
another undergoing prototype tests. One of these is the 
Auster, which, luckily for these clubs and owners, remained 
in production during the war as a military communication 
and co-operation type. The Autocrat, as it is now known, 
has been considerably modified for civil use, but the basic 
structure and layout remains unaltered, so the firm was 
able to proceed with civil orders without delay as soon as 
its war commitments had been fulfilled. In addition to 


the Autocrat, which is a high-wing three-seater, with a 
Cirrus Minor II engine, there is 4 relatively inexpensive 
This is a two- 


version known as the Arrow coming along. 
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Newest of the amateur’s 
aircraft, the Chrislea Ace 
(top left) has been flying 
for some time in proto- 
type form. Above is the 
Miles Aerovan, for econo- 
mical freight or passenger 
work, and below the Reid 
and Sigrist Desford. 





seater and is without certain of the refinements to be found 
in its companion. 

Another aircraft of more direct private-owner interest is 
the Miles M.38 or Messenger. This also was originally 
designed for communication and other duties during the 
war, and is a three-four-seater with a cruising speed of 
about 120 m.p.h, and a normal maximum range of 460 
miles. With it, though in the charter rather than the 
private-owner class, is the 
Gemini, which, in normal 
form, carries a pilot, three 
passengers and their luggage. 
Powered by two Cirrus Minot 
II engines, the Gemini cruises 
at 130-135 m.p.h. for 820 
miles. More than a hundred 
Gemini’s have been ordered= 
mainly abroad. 

The prototype 
mentioned is the 
Ace, and this is, in fact, the 
only post-war design of aif 


already 


One of our very few avail- 

able light aircraft types, the 

Auster Autocrat is a con- 

ventional high-wing two- 
a three-seater. 





Chrislea. 
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craft intended primarily 
to satisfy the private 
owner and club pilot. 
A good view, ease of 
handling and = cabin 
roominess rather than 
an outstanding per- 
formance have been the 
aims of the designer. 
It is a braced high-wing 
four-seater with a fixed 
tricycle undercarriage 
and, experimentally at 
least, it has an interest- 
ing form of simplified 
control layout. In this 
all three control sur- 


; a single wheel, with 
brake and accelerator 
pedals arranged rather after the manner of those in a car. 

Of mixed charter and ownership interest, the Percival 
Proctor, again, is available largely because production had 
been continued during the war years. This four-seater air- 
craft, developed from pre-war Vega Gull and Gull types, 
is intended for more earnest long-distance travelling, with 
its cruising speed of more than 140 m.p.h. and useful 
range. 




















7 Latest of a long line of Proctors, Vega Gulls and Gulls, the Mark V, shown here, is a four- 
hoa ammeter og seater used for serious private-owner and charter flying. 


To be described as a small transport rather than as a 
“light ’’ aircraft, the Miles M.57 Aerovan can, neverthe- 
less, be laid out for a number of purposes, and, with its 
obvious economy, is already being used by charter opera- 
tors. Originally planned as an economical freighter, the 
M.57 can, at the other extreme, be fitted out for the accom- 
modation of as many as ten passengers over comparatively 
short-range services or charter trips. It cruises at 100-112 

m.p.h. and can be flown in and out 

of small unprepared fields. Like 

the Marathon, it hag a tricycle 
undercarriage. 

Although intended primarily as a 
military twin trainer, the Reid and 
Sigrist Desford is the only purely 

_ training type at present available 
for civil use. It has a fixed under- 
carriage, but is otherwise possessed 
of all the features necessary for 
primary twin-engined tuition. With 
two Gipsy Majors, it has a maxi- 
mum speed of 162 m.p.h. as. well 
as a useful rate of climb, and is, of 
course, fully aerobatic. There 
might be possibilities here, too, for 
the private owner who requires 
something virile and _ rather 
different. 





Two Miles aircraft with a more than distinct. family resemblance—the Messenger (above), and the twin-engined Gemini. 
Although the maximum loads carried by these two aircraft are somewhat similar, the Gemini has a more useful range 
coupled with the safety advantages of two engines. In its production form it has an electrically retractable undercarriage. 
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Two quite unusual charter-owner 
aircraft are now in prototype produc- 
tion. One of these, the Short Sealand, 
will be the first small amphibian to 
be seen in this country since the days 
of the Saro Cloud. On very modern 
lines, the Sealand can be laid out 
either for charter work, or as a some- 
what exclusive ‘‘ commuting ’’ aircraft 
—with the added advantages of 
amphibiousness. Powered with two 
Gipsy Queens, it will have a range of 
710 miles, and a maximum cruising 
speed of 174 m.p.h. 

The second of the types in course 
of development is the Portsmouth 
Aerocar, which forms an attempt to 
offer somewhat higher standards of 
comfort and convenience than have 
previously been usual in small aircraft. 
The cabin is virtually a nacelle, with 
its ‘‘ keel’’ almost at ground level, and 





The only British amphibian at present under construction, the Short Sealand, will 
carry five passengers over a range of nearly 500 miles, and has a maximum 
range, with a somewhat lower payload, of 710 miles. : 


the tail is carried on the booms extending back from the 


engine mountings. 


The Aerocar is being produced in vari- 


ous forms and with different power units, from the Major, 
with a retractable tricycle undercarriage and all the neces- 
sities for more serious charter operation, to the Junior, 


which has a fixed undercarriage and is intended. mainly for 
club and private-owner use. 

The various facts and figures for the different light types 
will be found in the table on pages 536 and 537, where they 
are (with the exception of the Desford) interspersed, in 





Unusual in conception and layout, the Portsmouth Aerocar is to be produced in four 


different forms. 


sengers at cruising speeds varying between 100 and 135 m.p.h. 


The Fairey FB-1 research Gyrodyne model 
which will be on view at the Paris Show, 


may have interesting civil possibilities. 


Each will have a range of 500 miles while carrying four or five pas- 





alphabetical order, among 
the more serious and grown- 
up civil aircraft. 

Although not necessarily a 
civil. aircraft, and intended 
in the first place mainly for 
research purposes, an inter- 
esting exhibit at the Paris 
Show will be a model of the 
new Fairey FB-1 helicopter. 
This is the first of a new class 
of rotary-winged aircraft 
known as Gyrodynes. Unlike 
other types of helicopter, this 
is propelled in forward flight 
by an orthodox airscrew and 
thereby retains the advan- 
tages of the Autogiro. 
Engine -failure safety is 
assured by the natural low 
pitch of the rotor blades. 

The airscrew is mounted 
off-centre, at the tip 
of the starboard stub 
wing, to counteract 
rotor torque reac- 
tion. It will be in- 
teresting to see how 
airscrew and _ rotor 
drives are engineered. 

When research work 
has been completed, 
it is contemplated 
that both military and 
civil versions will be 
constructed — but, 
for the benefit of i 
terested enquirefs, 
it should be streseed 
that these are plans 
for the more distant 
future. Even when 
practical helicopters 
are available it w I 
be some time before 
they will be suitable 
for the amateur. 
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Preliminary Details of 


an Interesting British 
Light Aircraft 


Engine 


URTHER to our announcement in the October 31st issue, 

we are now able to give some factual details of the new 
light aircraft engine being developed by the Engine Branch of 
the Nuffield Organization. 

The unit is a horizontally opposed flat-four air-cooled type 
of 3.82 litres capacity, the bore and stroke being respectively 
4.375in. X 3.875in. -Overhead valves operated by push rods and 
rockers are employed, and with a ‘compression ratio of 6.3: 1 
the engine is designed to develop 100 b.h.p. at 2,600 r.p.m. 
The designed cruising power is. 70 b.h.p. at 2,300 r.p.m., for 
which output the fuel consumption is estimated at 4 to 44 
gallons ‘per hour; at maximum power the estimated consump- 
tion is 6 gallons per hour. 

The engine is intended for direct drive, but provision is 
made to take crankshaft end-thrust in both directions so that 
either a tractor or pusher airscrew may be employed; the 
hardened crankshaft is carried in four copper/lead-lined bear- 
ings, one of which is the airscrew thrust bearing. 

A single up-draught carburettor is specified and is to be fitted 
with a device to preclude the need for priming when starting 
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An §artist’s 
impression of the 

engine showing the 
large cooling area of cyl- ‘ 
inders, heads, and the large sump. 


from cold. On the subject of carburation, a manually operated 
altitude control will be standard, with automatic operation as 
an optional extra; further, an automatic control of warm and 
cold air feed to the carburettor is contemplated and, at.a later 
stage, a fuel injection system may, if required, be developed. 
Standard equipment will include dual] ignition and a 12-volt 
electric system with gear-driven dynamo and an integral pre- 
engagement type starter motor. Provision is made in the 
design for fitting if required, an air compressor, twin diaphram- 
type fuel pumps, a vacuum pump, and twin tachometers. 

Special attention has been paid to lubrication; there are no 
separate oil pipes, and all oil ways are drilled. A readily 
detachable suction filter is fitted in the sump, and a full-flow 
pressure filter, mounted externally, is easily accessible. 

There has, unfortunately, been much unintelligent rumour 
as to the likely cost of this engine, a figure of {100 having 
been loosely bandied about to the embarrassment of the manu- 
facturers. To reiterate our comments of October 31st, this 
new engine might conceivably be made available at twice this 
figure. 





BOSCOMBE DOWN 


“Shop ’’ was not the only topic 
of conversation at the Con- 
tractor Guest Night. In the 
accompanying photographs 
are: Mr. P. Lucas, Hawkers, 
and Mr. L. G. Fairhurst of 
Rotols. (2) Air Marshal Sir 
Alec Coryton, Controller of 
Aircraft Supplies, and (right 
background) Mr. Burden. (3) 
(Left to right) Mr. Sydney 
Camm, with Air Commodore 
H. P. Fraser, Air Vice-Marshal 
J. N. Boothman and Sir 
Frederick Handley Page. (4) 
Mr.-S. Scott-Hall and Sir 
Frank Spencer Spriggs. 


GUEST 


NIGHT 
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New Swedish Civil Aircraft : Miniature Radar : Competition 
in Australia 


Procrastination ? 
Air Traffic Control and Blind-Approach Aids in the U.K. : The Immediate Possibilities of G.C.A. 


SYSTEM for the control of air traffic in the United 
A Kingdom does not at present exist. The ‘‘ Controllers ’’ 

of the Ministry of Civil Aviation may be said to have 
powers for the direction of civil aviation in certain areas, and 
to be in a position to issue instructions in an advisory capacity, 
but there is not positive control. ‘ 

For example, in QBI conditions there is no person on the 
ground who has sufficient information about the movement 
of aircraft in the London area to be able to give positive orders 
to aircraft and to bring into Heathrow or Northholt more 
than one or two of them at a time. The position of each air- 
craft is known only by W/T fixes—with the attendant inac- 
curracies, transmission delays and congestion when several air- 
craft are being dealt with simultaneously. 

Under the present system all aircraft approaching the London 
area from the South normally make contact with Overseas 
Aircraft Control, Gloucester, for purposes of obtaining destina- 
tion clearances, weather information, or diversion instructions. 
Aircraft destined for the London airports must, upon reaching 
the South-East Area—which covers the South-East “portion of 
England and extends into the North Sea and English Channel 
—place themselves under the control of Uxbridge. South- 
East Area Control is capable of clearing aircraft for the London 
zone, passing heights to fly and, if necessary, courses to steer 
to avoid other traffic ~ Contact with the aircraft within twenty 
miles of London Bridge is maintained by the Metropolitan 
Control Zone. 

Precise second-to-second positions of all aircraft in the area 
cannot be determined, the nearest estimate depending upon the 
most recent fixes, or QDMs, passed to those aircraft in W./T. 
contact—the position of any others passing through the area 
is not known. In fact, the aircraft are not under the control 
of anyone but the unfortunate pilots, who are also ignorant of 
their positive positions when they are flying blind. 

When the aircraft has defeated the odds against it, and has 
at last reached the circuit of the airfield, there is a choice in 
the method to be used for approach and landing. A normal 
W./T. or R./T. let-down can be made, or, in conditions of 
very bad visibility, there is an S.B.A. or B.A.B.S. approach 


for those fitted with the necessary equipment. If there is more 
than one aircraft in the circuit, vertical tacking is necessary. 

For the approach and landing the pilot is dependent for his 
height reading upon a pressure altimeter, set to a millibar 
scale passed to him by airfield control. Mistakes have been 
made in the past in the ground reading, the transmission and 
even in the pilot’s setting. The altimeter may, consequently, 
be several hundfted feet in error. 


G.CA, ADVANTAGES. 


There is a mystery behind the Ministry’s obstinacy in their 
unwillingness, so far, to install the Ground Controlled Approach 
system at Heathrow and/or Northolt. G.C.A. is the only 
existing system which is able to provide complete and accurate 
information of aircraft movements in the air. On the plan- 
position indicator all aircraft within a radius of thirty miles 
are shown, and those in R./T. contact may be given positive 
directions to avoid other aircraft and to bring them into the 
circuit without two-way delays, or any doubt of position. 
Exact positions are known. This is as near as possible to a 
situation of positive control. 

During its approach the position of the aircraft is shown to 
the controller both in azimuth and in elevation and, since ait- 
craft approach along a glide path on which variations of as 
little as 2oft o1 so are indicated, there is, consequently, a 
double check of height reading. The entire system, including 
the ‘‘ talk-down,’’ was explained in Flight of July 11th. 

We have advocated for a long time the installation of G.C.A. 
at London Airport this winter, and although no further proof 
of its value was necessary to us, we watched the system being 
tried out again last week at an R.A.F. airfield. The only 
recent innovation is that aircraft are now brought into the 
approach lane directly and without a circuit, and the aircraft 
is positioned, heading in the approach direction straight at the 
runway, at a distance of ten miles. 

There are at least seven R.A.F. airfields in Great Britain 
equipped with this system, and, as mentioned last week, there 
is also one at Prestwick operated by the R.A.F. 

The language question may be ignored; the majority of 
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Ynternational pilots talk English and the vocabulary for the 
4alk-down can be suitably limited, or interpreters may, if neces- 

be employed. To keep the equipment manned for 
%wenty-four hours, twenty-five operators are required. Of 
these only four or five are Controllers, carrying the ultimate 
responsibility ; the otners are skilled, but limited in their 
responsibilities. The equipment and staffing are costly—but 
can this be considered important when lives are at stake and 
when the cost of air transport operation is inevitably so high? 


NEW SWEDISH TRANSPORT 


HE Svenska Aeroplan A.B., of Linképing, Sweden, are 
proceeding with the development of a medium-range pas- 
senger type. This will be called the Scandia, and test flights 
are likely tu be made quite soon. — 
In general layout the Scandia might be described as a tri- 
cycled Dakota. It is a conventional low-wing monoplane of 
Douglas outline, but fitted with a tricycle undercarriage and 
powered by two Pratt and Whitney Wasps of 1,450 h.p. A 
maximum of thirty-two passengers, with their baggage, may 
be carried, though the normal load will be twenty-four pas- 
sengers, with which the range limit is 960 miles. Using seventy 
per cent M.E.T.O. power at 10,000 ft, the Scandia’s cruising 
speed will be 222 m.p.h., with a maximum-range cruising 
speed of 171 m.p.h. With one engine out, the sea-level rate 
‘of climb is 270 ft/min. These figures are for P. & W. engines, 
though other units of similar power may be fitted. 
\ At a landing weight of 30,000 lb, the estimated take-off run 
will be 1,800ft, with a total run to full safety-speed of 2,785ft. 
If/engine failure occurs at any point after a run of 1,80oft, a 
soft screen can be cleared on the remaining engine after a total 
distance of 5,oooft. A thermal de-icing system is being used, 
and the danger of fire is much reduced by the location of the 
fuel tanks well outboard of the engines and -undercarriage 
legs; this_fuel can be jettisoned through the wing tips. 


WAR IN AUSTRALIA 


URING the past few months there have been a number ot 

developments in Australian civil aviation—including the 
entry of the Federal Government into the internal airline field. 
The Government is operating under the name of Trans- 
Australia Airlines, and in competition with other existing 
internal operators. They had originally hoped to hold a 
monopoly, but the High Court of Australia ruled that this 
would be unconstitutional; moreover, the Government cannot 
engage in external services because of similar constitutional 
limitations, but is planning to assist the development of such 
services by offering profitable mail contracts. ‘Qantas Empire 
Airways will, of course, develop international services for the 
Government, and will also partner other countries in their 
operations. Meanwhile, the British Commonwealth, America 
and Holland are all interested in the establishment of Pacific 
air services, 

According to an Australian correspondent, a battle for pas- 
sengers and freight has now developed between Trans-Australia 
Airlines and the privately operated concerns, the biggest of 
which is Australian National Airways. T-A.A., which was 
opened to the public in September, fired the first shot by re- 
ducing fares on their Sydney-Melbourne and Sydney-Brisbane 
runs below those charged by other operators. | Newspaper 
advertisements announced the low fares and assured the public 
that no booked passenger would be off-loaded to give preference 
to another traveller. Following this, A.N.A. also announced 
that it would discard its priority system, and a scheme under 
which passengers would be insured. Later T-A.A, were accused 
of poaching A.N.A.’s staff, though this was denied. The 
battle has now moved on to the question of air mail contracts. 
These are held by A.N.A. until they lapse on April 30th next 
year, and T-A.A. has announced that it will t:ke them over. 


REPLACING HESTON 


NE of the bigger difficulties in the aviation demi-monde is 
that of finding a free-for-all airfield within reasonable dis- 
tance of London. In pre-war days we had Heston, but this is 
likely to be closed as an airfield 1n August next year and is, in 
any case, much too near Heathrow and Northolt to be a safe 
playground. So far, White Waltham, near Maidenhead, seems 
to be tending to take its place, but, however pleasant and 
practical this field may be from many points of view, it is just 
too far from London’s centre to be entirely satisfactory to the 
man or woman who wishes to make regular use of an aircraft. 
Perhaps there is no answer in this zoned and ordered world, 
and a combined amateur and charter centre must necessarily 
be placed well out of harm’s way. In the meantime, because 
they are interested in such things, Airwork, the pre-war owners 
of Heston, are exhibiting an interesting and even nostalgic 
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model of an airfield at the Paris Salon—an aiffield, complete 
with hotel, hangars, club facilities and local agriculture, in 
the manner in which they think it should be paid out on utili- 
tarian and aerial esthetic grounds. It might be a reconsidered 
Heston, judging from its road approaches and general layout, 
but if it is ever built it will probably need to be at Muddleton 
Parva in order to be well clear of the transport control zones, 


AID FOR W/T OPERATORS 


N item of radio equipment which we were unable to include 
in the recent description of the Farnborough demonstra- 
tion was a new technique .of frequency control khown as 
““T.G.0.,’’- produced by Philips. The initials stand for 
‘‘impulse governed oscillator,’’ and describe a whole field of 
circuit technique grouped around the simple idea that a trans- 
mitter or receiver may be accurately tuned to almost any fre- 
quency by means of impulses governed by a crystal operating 
at any other frequency. Control by crystal is well known, but 
in the past it has meant ‘‘ one frequency, one crystal.’’ Now 
that the waves in the ether are more numerous than the 
numbers on a telephone exchange, this has become so impos- 
sible a task that either the channels of communication have 
had to be narrowly restricted or the designer has been forced 
to leave the crystal control out. 


STOCKHOLM—MOSCOW LINE 


th Sen agreement between the Swedish and Russian Govern- 
ments, signed in Moscow on October 28th and mentioned 
in last week’s Flight, for the establishment of a direct air 
connection between Stockholm and Moscow is unlikely to be 
very beneficial to the Swedish-Finnish traffic. Before the war 
there was an active air connection between Stockholm and 
Helsinki. This leg of.the new connection to Moscow will be 
flown by the Swedish Airlines, A.B.A., but the booking of 
seats for that part of the journey is apparently restricted to a 
comparatively short period before the scheduled take-off time. 
Through bookings are, therefore, automatically granted a 
preference. 


SEABEE FOR EUROPE 
HE firm of W. A. Rollason have obtained the sole agency 


for the Seabee amphibian aircraft built in the United 
States bv the Republic Aviation Corporation. The company 


LISBON STORY : Some British European Airways’ personal- 


ities after a recent Viking proving flight to Lisbon. From 
left to right may be seen Mr. Cheesman (Press Branch), 
Capt. C. E. F. Ryley (chief pilot, Continental Division), 
Mr. R. McKean (Staff Controller), Mr. J. E. V. Tyzack 
(Staff and Services Manager), Mr. A. H. Milward (Continental 
Manager), Mr. Philip A. Wills (Technical Manager) and 
Mr. R. C. Morgan (Chief Project and Development Engineer). 
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have also undertaken the assembly of all Seabees for delivery 


in Europe. This will be done at the works at Eastleigh, 


Southampton, which is conveniently placed for seaworthiness 


tests, when these are necessary. 
The Seabee was described in Flight of September 5th, 1946, 


and is a single-engined pusher-airscrew four-seater with a 
A stock of spares will be held at 
Southampton, where all the servicing will be carried out. , The 
first aircraft to go through the works will be bound for 
Pretoria, so it would appear that assembly will not be confined 


cruising speed of 103 m.p.h. 


to aircraft for Europe. 


It is understood that the Dutch Government has ordered 
four reconditioned Tiger Moths from Rollasons, for use in a 
Service flying school in Holland. Eleven are already in action 


there. Ninety per cent of the work being handled at the 
Southampton factory is on the various aircraft destined for 
export abroad. 













beside the minia- 


ture is the presenta- 
tion of ‘ fix’’ coun- 
ters on each side. 


BREVITIES 


Channel Islands Airways have agreed to an extension of 
the arrangement under which services from the United King- 
dom to the Channel Islands were run by the company as an 
associate of British European Airways. The extension is for 
a period of three months 

* * * 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Civil Aviation 
is visiting airfields in Scotland to examine the ground facilities 
and equipment at present installed, and to discuss future 


developments. The itinerary includes visits to airfields in the 
Hebrides. 
* * * 
An agreement has been reached between Australia and 


America for reciprocal landing rights. American airlines land- 
ing at Sydney may, by the agreement, continue to use 
Antarctica, but may not pick up or set down passengers or 
freight at any other airport in Australia. Australian airlines 
may use the airports at San Francisco and Seattle for all 
purposes. 

* * * 

The Civil Aviation Department of Australia are sending a 
party to investigate the possibilities of starting regional island 
services in the Pacific. The sites to be inspected are in New 
Caledonia, the New Hebrides group, the Solomon Islands and 
New Guinea. 

* * * 

The first load of ninepenny air-mail letters was recently 
carried from the United States to Great Britain by a P.A.W.A. 
Clipper. 

* * * 

Another charter company, with quite ambitious plans, is 
due to start operations from the airfield at Southend. This 
is British and Continental Airways, and they will be using 
Proctors, with possibly a Percival Q 6 and a Dakota. 


COMPARISON: 
The wartime Gee 
indicator shown 


ture version under 
development. A fea- 
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I.W.A. STRIKE ENDS 


A* the time of going to press the strike of pilots in Trang 
World Airlines was understood: to be finishing, ang 
negotiations were due to start immediately. The entire figg 
of ninety aircraft was grounded on October 23rd, when aj] 
aircrew were called out by the Airline Pilots’ Association. The 
reason for selecting T.W.A. was not stated, but it is probable 
that action was confined to one company in order to avoid 
a complete breakdown of American air services. The stop 

must have added very considerably to the already difficult 
situation created by the airline backlogs in all parts of the 


world. 
RADAR MINIATURIZATION 


Sygate EUROPEAN AIRWAYS are interested in the 
miniaturization of navigation, air traffic control, instr 
ment landing, radio and radar equipment for use on small 
aircraft. The Corporation are experimenting on these lines ip 
conjunction with Government research departments, and it is 
for the purpose of such experiments that the Cunliffe-Owen 
Concordias have been ordered, as announced in Flight of 
October 17th. 

The radio and radar aids used by the Royal Air Force are 
heavy and bulky, and, consequently, not suitable for installa. 
tion in small civil aircraft. A miniature Gee set has already 
been designed weighing 25lb, as compared with the Service 
version which weighed 6o0lb. This miniature Gee box’ was 
shown at the P.I.C.A.O. demonstrations in September. The 
two representative Gee ‘‘boxes’’ are illustrated opposite. 


B.E.A. CONTINENTAL DIVISION 


HE Continental Division of British European Airways 

officially - started operations as a separate entity on 
November 4th. Mr. A. H. Milward, O.B.E., was recently 
appointed manager of the Division, and he will be directly 
responsible for all European services of the Corporation. The 
first of the series of long-nosed Vikings is expected to be 
delivered to B.E.A. some time in December, and will shortly 
go into service on the Continental routes. This version will 
seat twenty-four passengers, as compared with the present 
B.E.A. Vikings which have twenty-one seats. 

It is understood, too, that B.E.A. Vikings will, in future, 
be delivered with stressed-skin mainplanes in place of the 
geodetic construction used in the first production series. The 
Corporation is expecting to have Vickers VC.2s (with pres- 
surized cabins) in operation on the Continent by the summer 
of 1949. 


North Sea Air Transport, operating from Hanworth airfield, 
have just taken delivery of two more D.H. Rapides, while a 
Miles Aerovan is expected before the end of the year. Mean- 
while, in addition to the original Rapide, N.S.A.T. have been 
making good use, since last July, of a Miles Messenger on 
both internal and Continental trips. 

* * 


A.B.A., the Swedish airline, are making a proving flight to 
Teheran during this month. The route is actually an extension 
of the Athens-Ankara service, and will be flown via Bagdad. 

* . * 


Rumour has it that the Canadian Douglas Skymaster 
DC-4M, fitted with Merlin engines, has proved to be about 
eighty miles an hour faster than the orthodox model. Presum- 
ably, if this is anything like the fact, the figure is one for 
sheer maximum speed in ‘‘S’’ gear at a particular height— 
but it certainly suggests that, in the DC-4M, Trans-Canada 
Airlines have a very useful type. 

* * 


A postal demonstration flight, from New York to San Fre 1 





cisco was made on October 1st with a Fairchild Pac et 

equipped for sorting letters en route. The flight was conducted) 

by United Airlines for the United States Post Office Depa | 

ment, and tested the possibilities of sorting air mail in flight 

and of using special mail aircraft for long distances. 
* * * 


Pan American Airways have started a direct service fr 
New York to Leopoldville, Belgian Congo. The route is vid) 
Gander, the Azores, Lisbon, Dakar, and Roberts Field if 
Liberia. Two services a week in each direction are scheduled. 
The Atlantic Division of this airline have announced that 
nearly. 30,000 passengers were carried in the first six months 
of 1946, representing an increase of sixty-two per cent ovéel 
the entire previous twelve months. 
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The beautifully executed model of a “charter’’ airfield exhibited on the Airwork stand, shows just how attractive an 
airport can be made. 





Industrial 


Exposition 


British Components and Accessories on Show in the Grand Palais 


nautical Exhibition are some two score manufac- 

turers of components, auxiliaries and ancillaries, 
instruments, and, in fact, virtually every item which goes 
to make up modern aircraft. 

Most if not all of these concerns were recently repre- 
sented at the S.B.A.C. show at Radlett and, since the pre- 
patation of material for public exhibition involves the 
expenditure of considerable time and money, it is only 
natural that some of the exhibits in the Grand Palais will 
not differ materially from those seen at Radlett. 

Below is a general review of the parallel section of the 
French exhibition, grouping the various items fairly broadly 
according to their uses, e.g., accessories, auxiliaries, control 
systems, etc. 


Anat the British firms exhibiting at the Paris Aero- 


Accessories 


Although everyone connected with aviation—eveh if only 
indirectly—knows well enough what a multitude of acces- 
sories the modern aircraft has attracted to itself, and what 
a wide range of trades and industries are now involved in 
putting a completely equipped machine into the air and 


_keeping it in service, this accepted fact is emphasized when 


all the contributions are brought together in an exhibition. 
And in reviewing, in general terms, such a range of 
“oadgetry’’—from dinghies to door locks and from 
cushions to cabin blowers—it is a little difficult to know 
where to begin. Some of the exhibits which the visitor 
to the Grand Palais will be able to see are, by their 
nature, quicker to catch the eye than others, though this 
quality may bear no particular relationship to actual 
importance. 
There is, there- 
fore, no_ signifi- 
cance, other than 
the fascination 
which models of 
all kinds exercise 
over schoolboys 
of all ages, in 


Demonstration 
model of the Mat- 
shall-Birlec air- 
conditioning equip- 
ment, which 
employs non-mech- 
anical means of 
humidity control for 
pressurized cabins. 





The tiny size of this Miles Aircraft electric actuator, which 
has a load capacity of 50 1b, is admirably shown by com- 
parison with the fountain pen. 


our starting with a reference to the excellent representa- 
tion in miniature of a modern “‘ charter’’ airfield as shown 
by Airwork, Ltd. The layout, with its hotel, swimming 
pool, tennis court, staff accommodation, modern-type 
hangar sans impeding roof pillars, and so forth is a dis- 
tinctly attractive example of the modeller’s art, and the 
proposed layout itself has much to recommend it: 


Other Models 


From a model airfield one can pass quite naturally to 
model aircraft which will be found dotted about all over 
the exhibition on a variety of stands, sometimes as part 
of the ‘‘setting’’ devised to illustrate the application of 
a component or other ancillary product, and sometimes as 
miniature replicas on the aircraft manufacturer’s own 
stand. In the latter category some very fine examples 
will be shown by the celebrated firm of Vickers- 
Armstrongs, Ltd. These include “scale models of the 
Viking, V.C.z, and the Nene Viking ; the Transonic rocket 
(with which flight trials are shortly to begin), the E1o/ 44 
high-speed jet fighter, and the S14/44 amphibian; the 
Spitfire trainer, the Spiteful, and that sturdy offspring of 
a noble sire, the Sea Otter (by Experience out of Walrus). 

Also on the same stand will be seen examples of the 
firm’s variable incidence wing, originally evolved to pro- 
vide deck-landing qualities without resort to the usual 
Venetian-blind untidiness of much slottery and flappery. 
This type of wing, incidentally, is to be fitted to the new 
amphibian, now reported to be coming aJong nicely. 
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There is also a sample ejector seat for the salvation of 
‘“jet’’ pilots who may receive supersonic notice to quit, 
an electrically operated passenger seat for unusually tired 
business men, and a range of less 
exciting but equally valuable com- 
ponents such as fuel cocks, non- 
return valves and items of hydraulic 
equipment. 

Talking of ‘‘ notice to quit,’’ it 
has to be’ remembered that high- 
speed fighter pilots are not the only 
people who occasionally may have 
to leave an aircraft somewhat hastily 
before reaching the intended 
destination. The R.F.D. Co., Ltd., 
has specialized in catering for such 
emergencies for many. years, and its 
Air /Sea Rescue equipment saved the 
lives of many aircrew during the 
war. Added to its Service life-sav- 
ing gear there are now new develop- 
ments designed to meet the needs of 
civil aviation, chief of which are a 
civilian type of ‘‘Mae West’’ and a 
complete installation of dinghy 
equipment for airliners plying over- 
sea routes. There may be a small 
section of actual or potential airline 
passengers to whom the sight, or 
even the mention, of such equip- 
ment may still seem ominous, but in 
the main this very important safety 
measure tends rather to inspire con- 
fidence or just to be taken for 
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apparatus. Up-to-date examples of these will be found og 


the stand of Sir George Godfrey and Partners, Ltd., in the. 


shape of Marshall cabin blowers (of which there are several 
types to suit the various sizes of aircraft) and the Marshall. 
Birlec air-conditioning unit. The advent of the pressure 
cabin has, by virtue of its relatively easily controlled supply 
of air at given temperatures, greatly simplified the contro} 
of humidity whilst, at the same time, 
making it essential. The air-condj- 
tioning unit shown has no movi 
parts other than poppet valves con- 
trolling the airflow through the wet. 
ting and/or drying compartments, 
A particularly wide variety of 
accessories grace the Fairey stand in 
addition to major exhibits mentioned 
elsewhere, and they range from 
seat-raising gear to spline clamps 
and from cowling fasteners to a tank 
section. Here there is also an 
assortment of Aeroplastic products 
such as pilots’ seats, pulleys, panels, 
fairleads, brackets, trays and 
various forms of moulded caps and 
covets. Actuators in various forms 
and sizes for a variety of duties are 
shown by Miles, Pullin, Ultra 
Electric, Plessey and Rotax, whilst 
such things as pumps, couplings and 
hoses, and filters are among the 
lines displayed by Automotive Pro- 
ducts, Exactor, and the Self-Priming 
Pumps and Engineering Co. : 
Among the accessories operated 
electrically or by electro-hydraulics, 
there isa particularly wide range 
which includes, for example, com- 
munication systems for aircraft and 


granted as are the far more*visible 
lifeboats on any ocean-going ship. 


Representative of their specialized range 
of auxiliaries, this blower gear-change 
control unit for Centaurus engines will be 


airports by Standard Telephones and 
Cables ; undercarriage and flap gear 


With the increasing tendency 
towards faster flight at higher alti- 
tudes, yet another type of accessory 
the fore, namely, cabin blowers 


is rapidly coming to 
and air-conditioning 





This magnificent show piece 6-blade contra-rotating air- 
screw will grace the Rotol stand. It is powered to turn 
over at 5 r.p.m. and demonstrate pitch change. 


shown by H. M. Hobson Components Ltd. 


by Electro-Hydraulics, Ltd.; and 
os test rigs, booster pumps, and 
wiring equipment by other firms already mentioned. 
_Cameras, for both still and cine photography, of many 
sizes afd for many different purposes are exhibited by 
the Williamson Manufacturing Co. and Avimo, Ltd. 

Structural components of a very wide order are repre- 
sented by High Duty Alloys, Ltd., whose activities are 
typified by a display ranging from wing-spar detail stamp- 
ings to compressor blades for gas turbines; whilst Well 
worthys are similarly showing a variety of engine parts 
to complement their well-known pistons and rings. 

To round off the accessory picture, despite the fact that 
it has been impressionist rather than detailed, the surface 
finishing of aircraft in all its broad and glossy array is to 
be found on the Cellon stand, where panels and show 
pieces exhibiting the great variety of types of surface 
finish—to say nothing of the colour range—will be dis- 
played. 





Airscrews 


In this field British achievement and capacity are well 
represented by motorized demonstration models of Rotol 
six-blade contra-rotating types and four-blade normal 
airscrews, and a smaller two-blade c.s. and feathering type 
for a No. 2 size shaft. There is also a ‘‘ working ’’ exhibit 
of the two-blade controllable pitch unit described in out 
June 27th issue. Exhibits typifying the well-known range 
of de Havilland Hydromatic airscrews will be a 4,000 h.p. 
six-blade contra-prop, a three-blade feathering and braking 
type fitted to a Gipsy Queen 70 engine (as in the Dove 
installation) and a two-blade manually variable pitch model 
fitted to a Gipsy Major Io engine. 

Blade types will be exemplified by the Jablo display of 
their detachable improved-wood blades together with 
blocks showing the various stages of manufacture and 
density grading. The range shown will be representative 
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of blades suitable for 160 h.p. airscrews up to those 
employed for the Python airscrew/turbine power plant. 
Fairey Aviation, Ltd., are showing post-war types of the 
Fairey-Reid airscrew which may be remembered as having 
two blades fashioned in a single metal unit. 


Control Units and Systems 


There are, of course, a multiplicity of things which could 
be said to have a place under: this heading,~ but in so far 
as we have been able to divide them up into fairly well 
defined groups, the devices and methods which are dealt 
with in this section are those which could not well be 
placed under any other. 

Automotive Products, Ltd., will have on view their 
Lockheed ‘‘Servodyne’’ hydraulic servo-assister for the 
operation of flying controls on heavy or very fast aircraft, 
this system being designed to relieve the pilot of unneces- 
sary physical effort. Fairey Aviation are also designers 
and manufacturers of servo-controls, and will be exhibiting 
various examples of their hydraulic and electro-hydraulic 
systems. These will be supported by the company’s three- 
unit trim-control assembly, and by their S.B.A.C. standard 
control column. 

Another variant of hydraulic remote control is to be 
shown by the Exactor concern, this being their improved 
“SL ’’ type which is in service in so many different fields. 
Handley Page will demonstrate a further form of control 
by their throttle box for use in aircraft fitted with rever- 
sible pitch braking airscrews ; this component is especially 
designed so that, whilst the normal operation of the 
throttles is conventional, for the braking action the 
throttles are pulled back through an additional range. of 
movement so that the operative movement is instinctive: 

Smiths Instruments, Ltd., will be presenting (for the 
first time) the Smith Electric Pilot, this device having 
a number of advantages claimed for it. Not the least of 
these are, for example, servo ratios of about four compared 
with values.of unity common with earlier types of auto- 
matic control, and the complete elimination of maintenance 
in the sense as previously known for ? 
automatic pilots, the design having 
had the objective of a 2,000-hour 
attention-free working life for each 
component. A brief general survey 
of this new system was. included in 
the October 31st issue of Flight. 
Miles Aircraft, Ltd., will also display 
an automatic pilot (about which no 
details have as yet been released) 
which is understood to have been 
designed with emphasis on simplicity. 


Auxiliaries 

Some great diversity of engine 
auxiliaries for use both with piston 
engines and gas turbines will be 
found among the different stands. 
Dowty Equipment, Ltd., are show- 
ing fuel pumps for gas turbines and, 
in addition, a range of their well 
known ‘‘Live-Line’’ hydraulic 
pumps. Lockheed pumps will also 
be in evidence on the Automotive 
Products stand. Plessey are exhibit- 
ing a complete range of engine 
starters, both of the cartridge type for 
high-torque single-rotative impulse, 
and also self-contained very light- 
weight two-stroke starters for provid- 
ing continuous rotation at relatively low torque. These 
latter types in single- and twin-cylinder form are particu- 
larly suitable for gas turbine applications. 


be 





Starters for piston and turbine engines are also shown 
by Rotax, Ltd., one unit in particular being of interest in 
that it combines the duties of starter and feathering pump 
motor ; it is fitted to the D.H. Dove. This same company 
is similarly displaying a whole range of ignition and general 
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The Rotax combined engine starter 

and feathering pump motor, which 

is used on the Dove, will be one of 
the maker’s exhibits. 
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Avimo Ltd.-will have on exhibitfon this film assessor by 
means. of which detailed. examination and measurement 
of records obtained with continuous film recording cameras 
may be made, together with assessment of results when 
speed, movement path, and time are required. 


aircraft electrical equipment from magnetos to generators, 
and linear and rotary actuators. 

H. M. Hobson Components, Ltd., are exhibiting 
examples of their renowned carburation equipment to- 
gether with ignition control units, 
supercharger gear-change control 
units, and cockpit engine-controls as 
fitted ‘to Spiteful, Sea Fury and 
Lancaster aircraft. 

On the Delaney Gallay stand will 
be found a wide range of radiators for 
liquid-cooled engines together with 
oil coolers of all sorts and sizes, the 
whole exeniplifying the unrivalled 
experience this.company own in their 
specialized field. 


Instruments 


The development of the aircraft has 
seen a steady increase in complexity 
and, man having natural limitations, 
this trend has brought with it a vast 
use of automatic and semi-automatic 
functions, and, as a consequence, of 
instrumentation. Just how wide is 
this field may be appreciated by the 
variety of the display of our instru- 
ment manufacturers, represented by 
Smiths and Henry Hughes, K.D.G_, 
and R. B, Pullin. Bryans Aeroquip- 
ment, Ltd., are showing a range of 
instrument test equipment indicative 
of the highly specialized field which, 
so to speak, lies behind the very 
specialized field of instrumentation itself. 

It will be appreciated that in this very general pre- 
liminary survey we have not even attempted to deal with 
all the exhibits which will be included on the various 
stands. We have tried to give an overall picture representa- 
tive of our industry’s effort, and new items which will be on 
view will be dealt with, either in our review of the show 
appearing on November 21st or in subsequent issues. 
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LAST OF THE MANY? 
A Swordfish Still in Service 

WE sincerely hope the pecple of Liverpool, and others, did 
not take seriously the claim of the Theseus that their 

Swordfish is ‘‘ positively the last.’’ ; 
Come south, Theseus, to the Solent, and see a R.A.F. 
“* Stringbag’’ doing a daily task of dropping ‘‘tin-fish.’’ Yes! 
it flies, and will not be needing any wreath for a long time yet. 

R.A.F. ERKS. 


AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 
A Demand for “ More Definite Evidence ’’ 

HE only comment on the letter in Flight, October 31st, 
signed by “‘ Inspection,’’ which anyone can make is that 
such general allegations which reflect so seriously on the stan- 
dards of maintenance of British passenger aircraft carinot do 
anything to ‘‘ retain the confidence of the public in air travel.’’ 
Unless your correspondent produces more definite evidence 
than the garbled statements he has made, the people in this 
country responsible for aircraft maintenance and standards are 

quite unable to take them seriously. T. R. THOMAS 

(Secretary, Air Registration Board). 


TRANSPORT COMMAND 
A Word of Appréciation to Its Personnel 
ys the cessation of various Transport Command services 
in India, I think it more than fitting that a word of 
appreciation should be extended to the personnel of that 
Command, 

As the technical representative of the Aviation Division, 
Dunlop Rubber Co., I have flown in excess of 100 flights with 
T.C., covering almost the whole of South East Asia, and I have 
greatly admired their maintenance of schedules, even during 
the peak monsoon periods in Burma and Malaya. The air 
booking staffs were always ready to lend a helping hand, 
whether it was 04.00 or 23.59 hours. 

I believe that I shall not be alone in extending a very sincere 
‘Thank you’’ to Transport Command in South East Asia. 

G, M. SHIPWAY, 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Attached to Air Headquarters, India Command. 


“IN SEARCH OF SAFETY” 
Too Many ‘‘Aids’’ are Confusing 

be hag Search of Safety,’’ by ‘‘Indicator,’’ in Flight, October 

24th, discusses the pros and cons of radio aids in relation 
to improving aircraft characteristics in critical conditions. As 
I have been concerned with radio aids for some considerable 
time in_the Service I feel that ‘‘Indicator’’ has over- 
emphasized its shortcomings, 

It is quite true radio facilities are fundamentally aids to air 
navigation, but in my experience I have known these “‘ aids ”’ 
to become the means of ensuring the safety of an aircraft when 
all other facilities have failed. 

I concur with ‘‘Indicator’’ in that the radio facilities made 
available to the pilot of an aircraft, especially in landing and 
post take-off conditions, must be of such a type as to allow the 
pilot to use them himself. In this I mean that it is emphatic- 
ally desirable that the pilot should not be dependent upon in- 
structions passed from the ground. On the other hand, the 
operational use of the radio aid must be of such a type that its 
use does not necessitate the observation of complex procedures 
and gyrations on the pilot’s part. As ‘‘ Indicator’’ has stated, 
the landing and taking-off of an aircraft is a complicated 
enough procedure without having to play about with cathode 
tubes, dials, and hosts of dits and dahs. 

I feel that the trouble with all this radio side of flying is that 
we spend our time elaborating new systems, so that in the end 
we have a galaxy of these radio aids which confuse our choice 
and prevent the maximum use being made of any one of them. 

Apart from air/ground communication, whether R/T or 
W/T, all that an aircraft wants is a. good homing and blind- 
landing device. For homing a series of M/F beacons coupled 
with the radio compass would suffice, and for blind landing 
orientated radar beacons operating on all the runways of a 
particular airport. Such things’ as the Standard ‘Beam 
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The names and addresses of the writers, 


Approach, etc., are far too laborious for the pilot after com. 
pleting a long flight. Further, there is considerable wastag 
of time and a necessity for constant practice, 

In conclusion I do feel that ‘‘Indicator’’ is being ultn. 
pessimistic in his article. Admittedly the majority of aircraft 
are least manceuvrable at slow speeds, especially with the addi. 
tion of flap, but experience has taught me that a combination 
of homing and blind-landing facilities, such as mentioned 
above, can make the difference between landing an aircraft on 
its wheels or in a heap. KEITH. B. CROSBY, 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR FOOLS 
‘‘ Ultra Light Aircraft Association ’’? Formed 


EP epee niet publication of the article by Risteard 
MacRoibin, ‘‘ Encouragement for Fools’’ (Flight, August 
z2nd), ygu were good enough to print my letter suggesting 
that some organization should be formed with a view to 
encouraging amateur aircraft designers and constructors. Thos 
of your readers interested in this particular field of activity 
will, therefore, be interested to learn that, as a result of corte. 
spondence arising out of publication of my letter, it was’ foynd 
possible to hold a meeting of enthusiasts in London on Satur 
day, October 26th, at which the ‘‘ Ultra Light Aircraft Assgo- 
ciation’’ came into being. 

The general objects of the association may be stated brief 
as being: ‘‘ To encourage the design, construction and owner. 
ship of all types of ultra-light aircraft; that is, of powered 
machines with an all-up weight not exceeding 1,000 lb and an 
engine not exceeding 75 h.p. 

In view of the fact that auxiliary sailplanes come logically 
within the scope of our endeavours, Mr. D. Usher—whose 
letter calling for an organization to cater for those interested 
in this particular type appears in Flight, October 31st—has 
already been invited to co-operate with us in this project. 

As the success of any organization such as the Ultra Light 
Aircraft Association depends upon the full‘ collaboration of all 
concerned, those interested in any’ phase of the ultra-light air- 
craft movement are invited to apply for full particulars to’ the 
Hon. Secretary, Ultra Light Aircraft Association, 15, West- 
bourne Park Road, London, W.2z. R. W. CLEGG 

(Hon, Sec.). 


Snags in the Tandem Monoplane 

ee before the first successful man-carrying flights by the 

Wright brothers, Langley and others had advocated the 
tandem monoplane as the ideal layout for an aircraft, and as 
succeeding generations have often revived the claims made 
for the type, it was probably inevitable that it would arise in 
the present discussion on amateurs’ aircraft. The claims which 
supporters put forward vary according to the aircraft’s duties, 
but in the case of the ‘‘ back-garden”’ aircraft T. S. Gooch 
claims :— 

(a) Reduced drag. 

(b) Reduced span. 

(c) Improved stability, 

(d) Interchangeability. 

In order to judge the first of these claims let us consider 
two 600lb aircraft, one a conventional type and the other 4 
tandem monoplane. The stalling speed of our light aircraft 
is very important as it has a direct effect on the take-off and 
landing performance, so we will assume that the stalling speed 
must be the same for both aircraft. As the front wing of the 
tandem monoplane is the only one which stalls, its wing load 
ing will have to be equal to that of the conventional aircraft, 
but for stability reasons it must be approximately twice that 
of the rear wing. 

Therefore, if we assume the wing area of the front and 
rear wings to be equal (in order to fulfil (b)), it will be seen 


that the front wing is supporting 4oolb. Giving each of the} 


aircraft a wing loading of rolb/sq. ft, the wing area of the con 


‘ : ie , 
ventional aircraft is <> = 60 sq ft, while that of the tandem 


monoplane is 2X <= 80 sq ft. Thus, in spite of the fact that 


the tandem monoplane dispenses with about 10 sq. ft. of taik 

plane area it requires 20 sq. ft. extra wing area; which probably 

more than. compensates for the saving in: tail. drag. 
Considering claim (b) and using the same aircraft as for (a), 
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it will be seen that if we assume that both aircraft have wings 
of the same aspect ratio, 6, the span of the conventional aircratt 
is roft while that of the tandem monoplane is 15.5{t, a reduc- 
tion of 18.5 per cent, not 50 per cent as suggested by T. S. 
Gooch. 

With regard to (c), so far as I can remember there has only 
been one really successful tandem monoplane built and flown, 
so presumably comparatively little is known about their 
stability. Even on Mignet’s ‘‘Flying Flea,’’ the rear, wing 
of which only contributed about 25 per cent of the total lift, 
stability troubles were encountered during dives and these were 
only cured on the Carden-Baynes edition by further reducing 
the percentage lift contributed by the rear wing. It seems, 
therefore, that the theoretically improved stability is a very 
doubtful advantage unless a great deal of research is carried 
out before the aircraft is built. 

The interchangeability of parts is also a very doubtful ad- 
vantage. Owing to the fact that the front wing carries twice 
the load of the rear wing it would be structurally very in- 
efficient to have the wings interchangeable, and in ultra-light 
aircraft we can ill afford to have unnecessary inefficiencies of 
any sort. If we again consider our two 600 Ib aircraft and 
assume that the amount of work required to build the hori- 
zontal surfaces varies approximately with the total span of 
the surfaces, the tandem monoplane involves 30 per cent more 
work and is still structurally less efficient if the wings are to be 
interchangeable. 

I was rather ‘surprised to read that T. S. Gooch wishes to 
leave the control surfaces in the orthodox positions (i.e., 
ailerons on the forward plane and elevators on the rear plane). 
One of the main “‘anti-spin’’ features of a tandem monoplane 
is that by putting the ailerons on the rear wing, which is never 
stalled, aileron control is maintained even when the aircraft 
is in a stalled condition (i.e., when the front wing stalls). Of 
course it is not necessary to have a tandem monoplane in order 
to avoid T. S. Gooch’s ‘‘ dreaded ’’ spin—the ‘‘ Ercoupe’’ and 
“Mercury ’’ are examples of orthodox aircraft on which it is 
equally impossible. 

Although the tandem monoplane may have a very great 
future for some types of aircraft, I still believe that the best 
layout for the amateurs’ aircraft is the orthodox one. 

GRAHAM K. GATES. 


POTENTIAL DANGER 
Main Terminal Airport Sites 


SN’T it altogether wrong to-day to plan and construct main 
A terminal airports within 30 miles, at least, of large industrial 
areas such as London, Manchester, Birmingham, etc. ? 

In calm weather, it has been my experience that smoke fre- 
quently almost blots out any area withia 30 miles to the lee of 
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any large industrial town, and in spite of.all present-day navi- 
gational aids, with air transport increasing rapidly, the risk 
of collision approaching terminal areas must be great and also 
uncomfortable for pilot, passengers and crew. 

Would it not be far wiser to construct exceptionally large 
national, European and transcontinental exchange airports, 
where long-distance passengers may transplane into smaller 
aircraft tor distribution to our larger towns, or in conditions 
of bad industrial visibility be conveyed there by car or special 
train? This may not be quite so convenient for passengers 
or crew, but it may save a lot of lives and only cause a few 
hours’ delay. 

I suggest there might be even less delay by adopting outlying 
terminal airports than in planes milling around waiting for 
permission to land. 

In this connection | can suggest at least two areas for air- 
ports divided into British, European and transcontinental 
sections, plus, possibly, a flying-boat base. One area could 
be on the plateau between Yatesbury and Wroughton and the 
other between Cranwell and Lincoln, : 

The adoption of either of these areas should not. displace 
more than a few dozen inhabitants—in any case, no doubt, a 
negligible quantity compared to rebuilding Stevenage. 

V. N. DICKINSON. 


BACK NUMBER 
‘When Aircraft Were. Aircraft ”’ 

‘ WAS very interested to see reader Ron. D. T. Neal’s letter 

in Flight, October 24th, re late retirement of Tiger-engined 
Whitleys. He is quite right; I myself flew in K7196 during 
July, 1942, and I would like to add that this aircraft was in fact 
a Mk.1 TI also recollect that Tiger-Whitleys were being flown 
to the ‘‘ graveyard’’ at Southend during early 1943. 

I agree with Mr, Neal, these things may seem irrelevant and 
dated, but there are a lot of people who are interested and to 
whom such titbits bring back very happy memories of ‘‘ When 
aircraft wére aircraft.’’ 

Yes, more “‘ Indicator’’ 


please ! D. R. BROWN. 


SAGA OF THE SWORDFISH 
That 11} Mile Take-off is Queried 


HAVE just read an account in Flight, September 26th, of 

B. J. Hurren’s book, ‘‘ Saga of the Swordfish.’’ I have not 
been able to read the book myself, so I must take your account 
as being accurate for detail as per the book. 

She points relating to the one-man raid on an enemy rest- 
car&p I find rather difficult to credit, though I must admit to 
being only a ‘‘ back-seat’’ member of a Swordfish crew. 

To the best of my knowledge only six 250 Ib bombs can be 
mounted on the carriers of a Swordfish, apart from one which 
could be fitted between the undercarriage legs, thereby making 
an absolute total of seven 250-pounders. As for carrying ten 
20 Ib practice bombs on the pilot’s lap, surely this would have 
made flying the aircraft rather difficult, to say the least of it. 

The ‘‘Stringbag’’ could lift the load mentioned without 
much difficulty, so why the take-off run of 11} miles ? 

Burther, as an ex-member of the only Swordfish squadron of 
any account during the desert campaigns, I know of no such 
landing- ground which gave anything like that distance of clear 
ground, and I cannot imagine any pilot trying to take-off on 
the ‘‘ rough.’’ 

May I, through the medium of your journal, ask Mr. Hurren 
the pilot’s name, the squadron number, and the name or 
number of the landing ground used? These answers will help 
to.clear up a terrific controversy which has arisen in my mess. 

‘“‘ON THE SPOT.’’ 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Nov. |4th.—R.Ae.S., London ; Full day discussion on “ Engineering 
Problems of Future Aircraft.”’ Inst. of Civil Engrs., Gt. George 
Street, S.W.1. 6 p.m. 

Nov. !4th.—R.Ae.S., Birmingham branch : ‘‘ Some Problems of High 
Speed Flight,’’ Dr. S. C. Redshaw. Chamber of Commerce. 7 p.m. 

Nov. 15th.—Paris Aero Show, Grand Palais, Champs Elysées. 

Nov. |5th.—Glasgow Engineering Exhibition, Kelvin Hall. 

Nov. 20¢h.—Royal United Service Institution ; ‘* Carrier Aircraft in 
Support of Major Landings,’’ Rear Admiral G. N. Oliver, D.S.O., 3 p.m. 

Nov. 21st.—R.Ae.S., London, Graduate and Student Section; ‘* Seruc- 
tures in Aircraft Design,”’ R. H. Sandifer (Handley Page Ltd.), 
7.30 p.m. 

Nov. 2Ist.—R.Ae.S., Glasgow branch ; ‘‘ Experiences of a Test Pilot,” 
P. W. Bulman, Prestwick Airport, 7.30 p.m. 

Nov. 26th.—Society of Instrument Technology ; “‘ Aircraft Instrumenta- 
tion in Test Flying,’’ Mr. C. N. Jaques, Manson House, 26, Portland 
Place, London, W.1. 

Nov. 28th.—*‘ Aerotech ”’ Flying Club No. | ; “‘ 34 Years’ Photography 
of Aircraft,”’ John Yoxall (Flight), Fairey Canteen, 8 p.m. 

Nov. 29th.—Institution of Mechanical Engineers; ‘“‘ Aircraft Pro- 
pulsion,”’ F. M. Green and J. E. Wallington. 
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‘THE KING has been graciously pleased 
to approve the following award : — 


GEORGE CROSS 


ILLUSTRIOUS : The carrier H.M.S. Illustrious lies serenely at Spithead during a brief interlude of summer. 


Royal Air Force and Naval Aviation News 


and Announcements 


geant Banks was taken with a number 
of partisans to a prison at Adria. He 
remained there until December roth, 
1944, when he was handed over to the 
commander of a detachment of the 
































D.F.C. 5 
Fit. Lt. Herbert Abner Barnes, 
R.A.F,V.R., No. 60 Squadron; Fit. Lt. 
Norman Conrad Currell, R.A.F.V.R., 
No. 31 Squadron; F/O. Robert Beattie 


. : ““ Black Brigade.’’ He was then trans- (Connell R.A.F.V : : 
Sergeant Arthur Banks, Royal Air ferred to another prison at Ariano Pole- P/O. Gerald Ste Ek 8 rox 
Force Volunteer Reserve, No. 112 sine. Here, in the presence of Italian A 


Squadron, Desert Air Force.—On August 
29, 1944, this airman took part in an 
armed reconnaissance of the Ravenna 
and Ferrara areas. During the sortie his 
aircraft was damaged by anti-aircraft 
fire and he was compelled to make a 
forced landing. After the aircraft had 
been destroyed, Sergeant Banks decided 
to try to reach the Allied lines. He 
made contact with a group of Italian 
partisans, amongst whom, during the 
following months, he became an out- 
standing figure, advising and encourag- 
ing them in action against the enemy. 
Early in December, 1944, an attempt at 
crossing into Allied territory by boat was 
planned. Sergeant Banks and a number 
of partisans assembled at the allotted 
place, but the whole party was _ sur- 
rounded and captured. Sergeant Banks 
was handed over to the German com- 
mander of the district, who presided at 
his interrogation. During the question- 
ing, Sergeant Banks was cruelly tor- 
tured. At one stage, he succeeded in 
getting hold of a light machine gun, 
with which he might have killed most 


Fascists, he was stripped of his cloth- 
ing and again tortured. Sergeant Banks 
was eventually bound and thrown into 
the River Po. Despite his wounds, even 
at this stage, he succeeded in reaching 
the river bank. The Fascists then took 
him back to the prison, where he was shot 
through the head. At the time of his 
capture, Sergeant Banks was endeavour- 
ing to return to the Allied lines, so that 
he might arrange for further supplies to 
the partisans. He endured much suf- 
fering with, stoicism, withholding infor- 
mation which would have been: of vital 
interest to the enemy. His courage and 
endurance were such that they impressed 
even his captors. Sergeant Banks’ con- 
duct was, at all times, in keeping with 
the highest traditions of the Service, even 
in the face of most brutal and inhuman 


treatment. 
Awards 


re KING has been graciously pleased 
to approve the following awards : — 
M.B.E. 


Fit. Lt. James Robertson, R.A.A.F. 
M.C 


No. 81 Squadron; W/O. Frederick 
Horry, R.A.F.V.R., No. 31 Squadron; 
W/O. Frank Stewart, R.A.F.V.R., No 
60 Squadron. 


A Link with Canada 


BF Basics opening of a new radio teleprinter 
circuit between the R.A.F. and the 
R.C.A.F. is one of the first steps to bring: 
all the Air Forces of the Dominions into 
direct teleprinter communication with 
each other and with the R.A.F. A 
similar link across the Pacific is to be 
established by a circuit from Vancouver 
to Australia, while extension of existing 
facilities in India towards Australia F 
mean an unbroken link round the. worldy 

The inauguration of the new service 
was marked by an exchange of greetings) 
between R.C.A.F. ‘headquarters in Line 
colns Inn Fields, London, 
Vancouver and Halifax. The circuit was 
formally opened from Ottawa in thé 
presence of R.C.A.F. Air Council mem 
bers, Air Staff officers and Ministers, 
Transmission and reception was perfect 
for over an hour. 
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tisans, ‘eating more severe torture, A Fit. Lt. Arthur Vivian Breen, M.B.E., R.A.F. at Paris Cdr. K 
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laxhibit at the International Aeronautical 
Exhibition in Paris by means of photo- 
graphs, illustrations and exhibits. The 
Meteor IV which this year raised the 
world’s speed record to 616 m.p.h, is 
on show, and close by are parts of a 
Sopwith Camel fighter used in the 1914- 
i8war. Another historical exhibit is the 
WGrst armament ever carried in an ait- 
Hcraft—a shot gun. 

} Of special interest is a display of 
Service uniforms. These include uniforms 
worn by members of the original Balloon 
and Aeroplane companies of the Royal 
Engineers, the Royal Flying Corps and 
the W.R.A.F. (forerunner of the modern 
W.A.A.F.). R.A.F. officers’ ceremonial 
dress and mess kit, rarely seen by the 
public, are also on view. 


Air Marshal Slatter’s Tour 


IR MARSHAL SIR LEONARD 

SLATTER, A.O.C.-in-C., Coastal 
Command, has returned from a visit to 
the Middle East and the South African 
Air Force. In the Middle East he con- 
ferred with Air Marshal Sir Charles Med- 
hurst, and at Salisbury had discussions 
with the Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia. In’South Africa he met the 
Chief*of the General Staff of the South 
African Forces. 


No. 205 Group Reunion 


1a the evening of Saturday, November 
XZ 2nd, the long bar of the famous 
Surrey Tavern, at the Kennington Oval 
cricket ground, presented a hubbub such 
as was never aroused by the batting of 
Jack Hobbs or the body-line bowling of 
Larwood. 

Over 300 members of No. 205 Group 
were there recalling old times when they 
flew their Wellingtons, Halifaxes and 
Liberators in the Middle East to the con- 
sternation of the Germans and Italians— 
particularly the Italians. 

The first A.O.C. of the Group, Air 
nes, |Comdre. L. L. MacLean, who started No. 
Lt. 205 with No. 70, 37, 38 and 108 squad- 


A NAVIGATOR HONOURED : Wing 
Cdr. K. C. Maclure, A.F.C., who, as 
in- ] telated on this page, has won the first 
m- | Institute of Navigation Award for his 


the outstanding contribution to the 


try science of navigation. 
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TEMPESTUOUS TEMERITY: The sense of intimacy ‘and attitude conveyed by this 
study of a Hawker Tempest II (Bristol Centaurus) ranks it as a classic example of 
air-to-air photography. Praise is due. equally to the tractable Tempest; to Mr. 
‘Bill’? Humble, its pilot, and to Mr. Cyril Peckham, the Hawker photographer. 


rons, was present with the Group’s last 
commander Air Comdre. J. H. T. Simp- 
son, Both made brief speeches—with 
interjections—from the bar counter. 


Return of R.A.F. Flying Personnel 
to Flying Duties 


LYING personnel who have been 
declaréd redundant and have now 
been accepted for extended service in the 
R.A.F:; will be recalled to flying duties 
with as little delay as possible. 

Pilots with flying experience in front- 
line aircraft or as flying instructors and 
who have been off flying not longer than 
three months are being recalled to flying 
duties immediately, The same applies to 
other aircrew categories if they have 
been off flying for not more than six 
months. 

Flying personnel who have been off 
flying for longer periods or have never 
had squadron or instructor experience 
will have to be given further training. 

Once a man’s application for extended 
service has been finally approved, an 
assessment is made of the refresher train- 
ing he needs and his name is then placed 
on the list of those awaiting entry to that 
particular stage of training. 


Institute of Navigation Award 


t * uterus Headquarters at Ottawa has 
been advised that Wing Commander 
Kenneth Cecil Maclure, A.F.C., has 
been named first winner of the newly in- 
augurated Institute of Navigation 
award, to be given annually for the most 
outstanding contribution to the advance- 
ment of the science of navigation in the 
U.S.A. Presented by Sherman Fairchild, 
the award is a bronze plaque, with each 
winner receiving a personal replica, 
Born at Montreal, October 4th, 1914, 
Wing Cdr. Maclure trained as an actuary 
prior to joining the R.C.A.F. in Decem- 


ber, 1939. He showed great aptitude for 
air Navigation from the outset and early 
in the war was: posted to the R.A.F. 
specialist navigation course at Cranage, 
in Cheshire. He acted as chief research 
officer on the polar flights of the Lan- 
caster Aries in May, 1945, involving 110 
hours flying over the north geographic 
and magnetic poles. r 

In recent years Wing Cdr. Maclure per- 
fected a system of navigation based upon 
entirely new conceptions of orientation 
and took the lead in making technical 
arrangements by which accurate execu- 
tion of the first polar flights by the 
R.A.F. was assured. 


Westminster Gift for Carrier 


HE aircraft carrier Formidable, which 
has been adopted by the City of 
Westminster, received at Portsmouth re- 
cently a silver salver as a gift from the 
city. 

It was presented by the Mayor of 
Westminster, Mr. E. H. Keeling, M.P., 
at a luncheon aboard, during which the 
Captain and officers also entertained the 
Dean of Westminster and other repre- 
sentatives of Westminster’s public life. 


Reserve Command Moves 


PAPADQUARTERS of the R.A.F. 
Reserve Command, of which Air 
Vice-Marshal Sir Alan Lees, K.C.B., 


C.B.E., D.S.O., A.F.C., is Air Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, is now established 
at the R.A.F. Station, White Waltham, 
near Maidenhead, Berks. The Command 
administers the R.A.F, Volunteer Re- 
serve, which will be set up in the near 
future, the Auxiliary Air Force, the Air 
Training Corps and the University Air 
Squadrons. Thus the Command's re- 
sponsibilities cover all air force non- 
regular and pre-entry forces, 

The Command includes six Groups 
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which correspond geographically with the 
Army Home Commands and the London 
District and Northern Ireland. The Air 
Officer Commanding, R.A.F. Northern 
Ireland, is responsible to the Air Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, Reserve Com- 
mand for the air force non-regular and 
pre-entry forces there. 

The Groups are :— ; 

No. 61 (Eastern Reserve) Group, with 
Headquarters at the R.A.F. Station, 
Kenley, Whyteleafe, Surrey; Air 
Officer Commanding—Air Commo- 
dore Sir Harry Broadhurst, K.B.E., 
C.B., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C. 

No. 62 (Southern Reserve) Group, 
with Headquarters at the R.A.F. 
Station, Middle Wallop,  Stock- 
bridge, Hants; Air Officer Com- 
manding—Air Commodore F. L. 
Pearce, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C. 

No. 63 (Western and Welsh Reserve) 
Group, with Headquarters at the 
R.A.F, Station, Hawarden, Ches- 
ter—Air Officer Commanding—Air 
Commodore R. L. Ragg, C.B:E., 
A.F.C. 

No. 64 (Northern Reserve) Group, 
with Headquarters at the R.A.F. 
Station, Norton, Sheffield; Air 
Officer Commanding—Air Commo- 
dore B. V, Reynolds, C.B.E. 

No. 65- (London Reserve) Group, 
with Headquarters at the R.A.F. 
Station, Hendon, The Hyde, Hen- 
don, N.W.9; Air Officer Com- 
manding—Air Commodore E, D. H. 
Davies, C.B.E. 

jo. 66 (Scottish Reserve) Group, 
with Headquarters at the R.A.F. 
Station, Turnhouse, Edinburgh, 12; 
Air Officer Commanding—Air Com- 
modore C. S, Cadell, C.B.E. 

The Headquarters of the R.A.F. in 
Northern Ireland is at Ballydrain House, 
Dunmurray, Belfast; Air Officer Com- 
manding—Air Commodore C, L. Fal- 
coner, C.B.E. 


The Auxiliary Air Force 

LIGHT last week gave preliminary 

details of the reconstituted Auxiliary 
Air Force. Synchronizing with this news 
Viscount Trenchard asked the Govern- 
ment how many auxiliary squadrons of 
the’ Royal Air Force had already been 
formed. - Lord Henderson, Lord in Wait- 
ing, said that the 20 Auxiliary Air Force 
flying squadrons which existed before the 
war and which earned such distinction in 
action had been re-formed. There were 
13 day fighter, three night fighter, and 
four light bomber squadrons. The squad- 
rons were raised and administered before 
the war by the county territorial and air 
force associations, and the Government 
were grateful to the associations for 
undertaking those duties again. Recruit- 
ing from former members of the Air 
Force would begin almost immediately at 
the squadrons’ headquarters. An an- 
nouncement would be made Jater about 
other forms of non-regular service for 
those who were unable to join those 
squadrons, 

Viscount Trenchard said that in view 
of the magnificent work which the squad- 
rons did for the country in the war he 
was glad to hear that they were to be 
re-started. He hoped the Government 
would see fit to double the number. 

In view of the immense revival of in- 


FLIGHT 


‘(LATER A PILOT WAS QUESTIONED ”’ : 
It is rarely appreciated that the Firebrand’s fla 
area is as extensive as this view proves it to be. 


during early deck-landing trials. 


terest in the A.A.F, the following note 
concerning the Force is timely : 

The Auxiliary Air Force represents the 
fusion of the original Auxiliary Squad- 
rons and the Special Reserve Squadrons. 
It stands in the same relation to the 
R.A.F. as does the Territorial Army to 
the Regular Army. 

The Auxiliary Air Force was brought 
into being by the Auxiliary Air Force 
anc Air Force Reserve Act (1924). In 
1923 a scheme was approved for 52 Home 
Defence Squadrons, for which the Special 
Reserve were to provide seven, and the 
Auxiliary Air Force six bomber squad- 
rons. These were later intended to form 
No. 1t Air Defence Group of the Air 
Defence of Great Britain. 

The Special Reserve squadrons con- 
sisted of about equal numbers of Regular 
and non-Regular officers and men. 

The Auxiliary Squadrons had a small 
cadre of Regular staff, and the remainder 
were: locally recruited Auxiliary person- 
nel. The A.A.F. was under the adminis- 
tration of the County Territorial Asso- 
ciations. 

These alternative methods of raising 
non-Regular squadrons were adopted as 
it was uncertain whether it was practic- 
able for part-time personnel to reach a 
satisfactory standard of efficiency for 
immediate use in the event of war. 

The glorious role played by the A.A.F. 
during the Battle of Britain and else- 
where proved conclusively that our 
volunteer airmen were fully capable of 
combatting effectively the might of the 
German Luftwaffe. 

The first four Auxiliary Air Force 
Squadrons were formed in 1925 (Nos. 
600, 601, 602, 603) and a fifth in the 
following year. In 1930 three more 
squadrons were created, and in 1936 
another three. Three were added in 
1937, and the last was added shortly 
before the war. Five special Reserve 
Squadrons were formed (Nos. 500, 501, 
502, 503 and 504) which were absorbed, 
between 1936 and the outbreak of war, 
into the Auxiliary Air Force. 

At the outbreak of war, there were 
thus 20 Auxiliary flying Squadrons. 
Originally the Auxiliary Air Force 
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A Blackburn Firebrand IV is afrest 


Squadrons were bombers but from 194 

onwards they were converted to fight 
During the war, the Auxiliary Squad 

rons lost some of their territorial charae 
ter with the inevitable and_necessam 
posting of some of their members to oth 

duties in the R.A.F., and their replage 
ment by men who had no territorial 

with the Squadron. This was inevitabl 
in total war, but with the present # 
formation of the Squadrons the territoria 

link is being renewed. 3 

Permanent Commissions © 
HE following officers have be 
selected for permanent commissions 
in the R.A.F. ; 
TECHNICAL BRANCH. 

Wing Commanders.—W. A. Cas 
O.B.E.; C. L. Gould; H. J. Knevi 
F. M. Veasey. 

Squadron Leaders.—G. Bird; B, 
Cooper; L. - Ellerd-Styles; P. 
French, M.B.E., D.F.M.; D. C. 
rich; A. R. Groom; N. A. Gwyth 
O.B.E.; H. H. C. Hester; S. Knig 
A McArthy; F. ‘H. Marsh; R, 
Moxey; G. E. H. Walker. ‘ 

Flight Lieutenants.—C. E. Cahill; P. 
Carney; J. M. Caudle; P. M. Che 
C. F. S. Churcher} S. N. East; DB 
Kempston; R. A. I. King; J. S. Ne 
man; T. E. Vitty, M.B.E.; G. Gam 

Wainwright. bi 

Flying Officers.—C. E. F. Brown; R. Dy 
Macmillan, M.B.E.; 

J. R. Rae, M.B.E. 


EQUIPMENT BRANCH. 
Squadron Leader A, J. Cunningham. 
ACCOUNTANT BRANCH FOR SECRETARI 

BRANCH. 
Squadron Leaders J.. Astle; J. R. Olive 
O.B.E. 


Flight Lieutenant H. W. Reeves. 


BRANCH. 

Wing Commanders F. 

MBE. Pi). Sols: : 
Squadron Leaders WW. C. Armstrong; 

Payne, O.B.E. 
Flight Lieutenant H. Bainbridge. 

The great majority of these officers 
had previously been selected for E.S.C; 








